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THE HUMILIATION OF RUSSIA. 


IN the course of an article in the Westminster Review for February, 
1904, the present writer, in an endeavour to show that the anti- 
Russian policy then pursued by this country was contrary to our 
best interests, made use of the following words:—“ .. . let us not 
forget that Germany, not Russia, is at present our great rival. 
These two forces of Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism are bound to 
come into collision, and a weak Russia, by affording an easy triumph 
to Germany, would very seriously imperil our interests.” 

These ideas were scoffed at; with the possible exception of 
John Morley, and one or two other Liberal leaders, our statesmen 
held views whose shortsightedness was only equalled by the per- 
tinacity with which they were clung to even after events had proved 
them to be false. Under such leadership the country threw into 
the scale against Russia the full weight of its moral support, of its 
enthusiasm, even occasionally of its threats. While the Portsmouth 
negotiations were being conducted, our whole influence, direct and 
indirect, was exerted to hurry Russia into the conclusion of a pre- 
mature peace that left her enfeebled, humbled, and discredited. 


The result was quite a natural one; the close of the Far 
Eastern war marked the opening of an era of Russian impotence. 
It may be questioned whether even to-day we fully realise the 
significance of this fact, and the dangers to our own position with 
which it is pregnant. 
Russian impotence found its inevitable corollary in German 
aggression. 
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France was the first victim; it is a matter so recent as to 
require no description. Every one remembers how Germany sud- 
denly discovered an intense and hitherto quite unsuspected interest 
in Morocco; how France was taken by surprise; how to 
avoid a war for the conduct of which her armies were ill- 
prepared, she was forced to throw over M. Delcassé. It is 
undeniable that this new militant policy would never have been 
adopted had Russia been able to fulfil her obligations to her 
Western ally. 


The process went further, new causes of friction were dis- 
covered, as soon as the previous ones had been disposed of. The 
Algeciras Conference met; the opinion of the whole civilised world 
ranged itself against the German pretensions. But the leaders of the 
German State knew they could at that time crush France unaided ; 
they knew Russia was paralysed, and so, without flinching, the 
steam roller that was to crush opposition—the vision of German 
armies converging on Paris—was set to work once more. 


Then came the first check. France’s chief ally was hors de 
combat, but she had found a new one. With sure instinct the 
British Government let it be known in Berlin that an unprovoked 
attack on France would be met by the united forces of the two 
great Western Powers. Popular feeling endorsed enthusiastically 
the position thus outlined. For the first time since Mukden, Ger- 
many yielded, and in the light of recent events it is not a little 
significant that it was Austria that afforded her an opportunity of 
yielding with honour. Even so, the net result of the transaction 
was that France had been coerced by German threats into radically 
altering her Moroccan policy. 


France took the lesson to heart, and the re-organisation of her 
army, which ensued, has, in the opinion of many competent critics, 
placed her on a footing of military equality with Germany. 


Meanwhile, only, as usual, too late to prevent the evil, Great 
Britain made friendly overtures to Russia. Eastern difficulties 
were smoothed over, the Reval interview took place, the “ Triple 
Entente” was founded. 


There is no doubt that these events stirred profoundly the 
German Government and the German people. The Government 
feared that, with the help of English capital and the moral strength 
which accrued to her from alliance with the two great Liberal 
Powers, Russia would in a short time regain sufficient prestige to 
recover her position and her weight. The people thought, and 
were taught by the Press to think, they saw indications of a great 
anti-German conspiracy among the Powers of Europe. The fear 
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was groundless; the “Entente Powers” had been drawn together 
by German aggression, not by ambitions and cupidities of their 
own. Neither in France nor in Great Britain would any Cabinet 
last a week which deliberately aimed at plunging the country into a 
war of aggression against Germany, or any other country. 


But the fable served its purpose; it became an axiom in Ger- 
man current thought., The ground was prepared for the stroke of 
policy that was to show Russia that her new friends were impotent 
to shield her from humiliation. 

The recent events in the Near East are fresh in every one’s 
memory. The tendencies and policies that clashed there beneath 
the cover of an apparently petty squabble between Servia and 
Austria are very clear. Germanism was at last throwing down the 
gauntlet to Slavism. 

The question at issue was more important even than the 
national existence of Servia; it was whether the Balkans would 
become a German preserve, a link in the chain from Hamburg to 
the Persian Gulf, or whether the Slavs would be strong enough to 
hold the barrier. ; 

The struggle had been preparing for many years. In 1859 
the Gazette of Augsburg, at that time in the closest touch with the 
then leaders of Austro-German policy, had advocated the “lengthen- 
ing of the German Central-European zone,” by the creation of a 
vassal kingdom composed of some parts of Hungary and some of 
the Balkan provinces of Turkey. 

How Roumania was brought peacefully within the German 
sphere of influence, how by similar dynastic means it was sought to 
make Bulgaria follow suit, how by other and less creditable methods 
Servia was alternately coaxed and coerced—these are all matters of 
history. 

Turkey was the object of special and flattering attentions ; 
Germany modelled her army ; Germany consistently put the spoke 
in the wheels of the European chariot whenever that cumbrous 
vehicle threatened to move against Abdul Hamid, whether in Ar- 
menia, in Crete, in Thessaly, or in Constantinople. In return, con- 
cession on concession were obtained, both in European and in 
Asiatic Turkey ; the crowning point was to be the Bagdad railway 
that was to link Berlin to the doors of India and Persia. 

The Young Turk revolution in July upset these plans like a 
pack of cards. It forced the German Powers to show their hand 
by adopting a more open, resolute, and aggressive policy. 

Had Russia not been prostrate this would have been impos- 
sible. But Russia was prostrate, and with a disastrous candour 
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surely unexampled in the annals of diplomacy, the Russian Foreign 
Minister was at some pains to proclaim the fact from the house- 
tops. 

In the first instance, Austria, and a Slav State whose ruler had 
been bribed by the offer of a Crown, were put forward. But, at 
the crucial moment, the batteries were unmasked, and M. de Pour- 
talés, in the politest terms conceivable, invited Russia to recognise 
the Austrian pretensions, under threat of war with the two great 
German Powers. The German official press carefully explained 
that this was not an ultimatum. If it was not, it was a case of a 
distinction without a difference. 


Russia yielded immediately. Why? 


Again the German press was ready with explanations ; it was 
not slow to insinuate that France and Britain had left Russia in 
the lurch. 


As a matter of fact, the Russian Council of Ministers and the 
Czar came to their fateful decision without any attempt at sounding 
or even communicating with the Cabinets of London and Paris. 


Had they done so, there can be little doubt of the response. 
It is no secret that had they been appealed to, the French Govern- 
ment would not have shirked the duties of their alliance. Britain 
was under no such binding obligation, but the attitude she would 
have taken up may be gauged from the declaration made in the 
House of Commons a day or two later, by Sir Edward Grey. Deal- 
ing with the relations between Germany and ourselves, he declared 
that any attempt on the part of any Power to impose its will on 
the rest of Europe, and to thus upset the balance of power, would 
be met by us, and opposed with all the forces at our command. 


One fact must be admitted, however, and it is well that it 
should be faced frankly and boldly on both sides of the Channel. 
Owing to a lamentable lack of popular interest in and understand- 
ing of foreign affairs, the man-in-the-street, both in Paris and in 
London, would have resented being called upon to fight “for a 
pack of Servians.” The idea that the said Servians were merely 
pawns in the game, that what was being decided at St. Petersburg 
was not the fate of any petty kinglet or kingdom, but the mastery 
of Europe and of the world, is one that, however well realised by 
diplomatists, seldom occurred to the average man. Especially is 
this true of France. This is a grave symptom, and there can be 
no doubt that it influenced Germany in presenting her demands, 
and Russia in so promptly yielding to them. 


Indeed, the promptness was almost indecent, and it raises a 
question, no light one to answer, as to the nature of the influences 
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which Germany was able to bring to bear in this matter. _It is, 
perhaps, more accurate to say that to answer this question is a deli- 
cate task, rather than to say it is a difficult one. This much may be 
said with confidence, that the capitulation of Russia represented 
neither the will of her people, nor the desire of her Government. 
There are by-currents and under-currents in Russian circles very 
near the throne, that lend their force with curiously swift effect to 
the desires of Germany ; the diplomatic history of the last quarter 
of a century yields abundant instances of the effectiveness of these 
secret allies of German policy right at the core of the Russian State. 


We have just witnessed another event traceable to this source. 
It is a matter of little moment whether the Czar invited the Kaiser 
to the recent Imperial interview in northern waters, or whether the 
meeting was in the first place sought by the German ruler. The 
real authors of the visit are the exalted pro-Germans on the steps 
of the Russian throne—the same whose bitter and strenuous efforts 
very nearly overthrew the Stolypin ministry, and succeeded in 
seriously lowering its prestige. Happily, these plotters have against 
them the full current of Slav thought and passion, running with 
the strength of a river in full spate; that is why, when imaginative 
journalism whispers of a resurrected “ Dreikaiserbund,” we may, in 
the meantime at least, afford to smile complacently. 


But to return from this digression—the moment for Germany’s 
dramatic intervention was well timed. There is only one man in 
the public arena in Russia to-day who has shown himself possessed 
of the power necessary to control the various forces whose intrigues 
for mastery constitute the brick and mortar of the edifice of Russian 
history. Nominally a Conservative, professedly imbued with the 
traditions of the ancient régime, M. Stolypin will be found, when 
his premiership is critically examined in the historical laboratory of 
the future, to have democratised Russia to an amazing extent. It 
is conclusive proof of the strength and consummate statesmanship 
of the man, that in a few years he has made (and is still making) 
Russia a truly democratic country, without stirring up to violent and 
open revolt the re-actionary elements. This is the more remarkable 
since strength of purpose, and a clear-cut policy, are, as a rule, 
lamentably deficient in the composition of a Russian minister. 

But M. Stolypin was ill when the German demands were pre- 
sented; he was unable, not only to combat successfully the pro- 
German party at Court, but even to record his vote in the 
momentous division in the Council of Ministers. The division re- 
sulted in the decision to yield; this was arrived at under great 
pressure, and, it is believed, by a bare majority of one. What did, 
and does, that decision imply? It is reported that the late Herr 
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von Holstein, that strange “tireur de ficelles” behind the scenes of 
Prussian statecraft, on receiving the news of Russia’s acceptance of 
the German demands, said that in less than ten years, Germany 
would have Russia and the rest of the Continent in tow—Russia 
had turned the corner. That may be so, and again it may not; it 
depends on France and Britain. 


No one suggests that either of the Western Powers would 
abandon Russia, and drive her into the enemy’s camp willingly and 
deliberately. The danger is that if things continue as they are, 
Russia will be forced to come to terms with Germany permanently 
on a footing of hostility to ourselves, because she will have acquired 
the conviction that France and Britain are no match for Austria 
and Germany. 


For purposes of diplomatic pressure, of military balance, of 
strategic calculations, Germany and Austria are as one unit. If it 
has done nothing else, the recent Balkan crisis has demonstrated 
this fact beyond the possibility of a doubt. 


The combination has elements of weakness which we will con- 
sider in a moment, and which ought to be utilised, but it needs no 
intimate acquaintance, either with politics or military science, to 


realise that the two great Central European Powers are enormously 
strong, even with all allowance for these faults in their armour. 
Moreover, this great mass is well schooled, and disciplined; the 
unpopularity of a war would be no barrier to its being declared. 
There is little or no hypercritical public conscience ; what there is 
of it is weeded regularly by the authorities. The combination 
stands, a great and crushing instrument, unreasoning and unliberal, 
at the command of the rulers. 


France presents a curiously different scene ; honeycombed with 
a cowardly anti-patriotism that masquerades under the guise of 
liberty, with parliamentarism of a kind run riot, with the corruption 
inseparable from Protection in a democratic State, gnawing the vital 
parts of the body politic, France is, however admirable her army, 
‘not cohesive enough to compete seriously with the German Powers 
single-handed. Britain is showing slight symptoms of a somewhat 
similar disease. Thoughtful men of all parties must pause when 
they see waves of insane panic seize even responsible statesmen, 
when they think of the amazing feebleness of the parliamentary 
opposition, a feebleness that gives free field to frank Protectionist 
re-action on the one hand, and open Socialist sedition on the other. 
Our people have no grasp of the momentous issues of world- 
{mastery that are at stake to-day in the arena; our army is in the 
throes of re-organisation ; our navy, owing to the weakness of the 
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Opposition leaders, has become the cockpit of fifth-rate politicians. 
The first duty incumbent upon us, and upon our French allies, is to 
put our house in order, so that we may be strong and able to bear 
the burden when we are called upon to shoulder arms and march 
forth to the fields of battle. 


There is a second duty. Among the subjects of the Hapsburg 
Crown are peoples that are struggling for ampler life and freedom. 


Hungary to-day stands at the parting of the ways; her anti- 
pathy to the Slavs is tending to throw her into Germany’s arms. 
In the Hungarian attitude in the Balkan crisis we missed that cleat 
note of manly independence that, ringing out fearlessly for freedom, 
again and again throughout history proved the salvation and moral 
strength of Hungary. But it is not so much the Magyars, as the 
Slavs, on whom we must rely, and who must be encouraged in their 
battle for existence. 


The word “encourage,” indeed, supplies the key to the diff- 
culty. In varying degrees, the Zcheks and Poles, the Slovaks and 
Serbs, and all the other septs of. the great Slav race, are advancing 
to a fuller understanding of their potentialities and their duties. 
The progress accomplished of recent years is as a page out of some 
Oriental romance; industries have sprung up, and commerce has 
been fostered. agriculture has leaped into life in parts held barren 
up till now; art and literature are flowering once more, and what, 
though in a measure it flows from these things, yet is more impor- 
tant than them all—character is being formed. 


They are vigorous shoots, and give fine promise, for all the 
chilly blasts of official indifference or hostility that tend to stunt 
their growth. By and bye they will realise their strength. Slavs 
are much more prolific than Germans; they are the stronger race, 
perhaps because they have come less under the enervating influence 
of our modern life. But the Slav, especially the Austrian Slav, is 
as yet a child in many things. Like the child, he needs encourage- 
ment. We have not been lavish of it. Clearly, this is a matter 
more for the people and the press than for diplomats and states- 
men. Let us show some sympathy with and some understanding of 
these non-German elements in Austria-Hungary. They may in 
some respects fail to come up to our expectations; we may be 
tempted to impatience at the sight of the internecine quarrels, 
Time and opportunity heal many wounds. The average Hungarian 
would probably shrug his shoulders with a significant enquiry 
as to your mental health, were you to propose to him a great Mag- 
yar-Slav alliance as a barrier to German aggression. Yet stranger 
things have come to pass than this. 
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Let us acquire and keep the sympathies of these fighters in 
our common cause; let us aid them along the path of political 
development. Their aid may be precious some day. 

One dominant issue there is in world-politics to-day—the 
attempt of the German race to secure mastery. 

We neither blame, nor even criticise, those who have inspired 
this attempt ; they are well within their racial rights. 


But rightly or wrongly we believe the success of the attempt 
to be ultimately bound up with the ruin of all that stands for free- 
dom, social, moral, and political, in the Europe of to-day, and in 
that belief we have determined to frustrate the attempt. 


Let us, then, put our house in order, and let us, by helping our 
weaker sisters among nations, who are struggling for greater free- 
dom, secure their sympathies and enthusiasm for our common cause. 

Through neglect of these things, the Western Powers failed in 
the Balkan crisis, and Russia had to bend her proud head, and pass 
under the Caudine Forks. 

The humiliation of Russia may prove a passing accident, or a 
great turning point in history. 

It lies with us to determine which it is to be. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 





THE SUCCESSION IN HOLLAND. 


AN heir has been born to the throne of the Netherlands. There 
is loud rejoicing and the Wilhelmus van Nassouwe resounds 
from the Dollart to the Scheldt, a loyal people celebrating the. 
fruition of the official announcement which came to them as a 
precious Christmas gift after years of disappointment so deeply 
felt that at first, when new hopes were entertained, it seemed 
advisable to observe secrecy to raise no false expectations. Such 
a strict secrecy indeed was enforced upon Queen Wilhelmina’s im- 
mediate entourage that whatever leaked out of possibilities found 
its way to the Dutch press from better informed foreign papers until 
the ministerial statement of the 22nd of December to the States 
General, settled still existing doubts. And now, the Dutch people’s 
fond wish realised, the glad tidings have brought satisfaction far 
beyond the boundaries of their little kingdom with the grand, 
glorious past. Not last or least, to be sure, in this country, whose 
intervention in continental affairs, ever since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, ever since the conflict with the Seventeen Provinces for 
naval and mercantile supremacy was decided to her advantage, 
aimed at the preservation of her old rival as an independent power, 
rampart against more formidable foes, a policy which runs like a 
red thread through the negotiations for alliance and counter- 
alliance during the wars of the Spanish and Austrian successions, 
the Seven Years’ war, the Napoleonic wars, the wars within our 
memory and yet to come. 

The happy event in the Hague has relaxed the tension felt 
with regard to the succession in Holland. At the demise of Queen 
Wilhelmina without living issue, the claimant nearest to the Dutch 
throne, after Wilhelm Ernst, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, de- 
barred as a reigning monarch, is Prince Heinrich XXXII. von Reuss, 
a grandson through his mother, Princess Marie von Saxen-Weimar- 
Eisenach, of Princess Sophie, sister of William III. the late king 
of the Netherlands. Historical associations have made the name 
of Orange dear to the Dutch heart as a symbol of order, progress 
and liberty. No depreciation is meant in saying that it beats very 
indifferently for the German princeling whose accident of birth 
may secure him sceptre and ermine—Queens and Crown Princesses 
are but mortal—if no provision is made in time to avoid contin- 
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gencies contrary to the will of the people. The right to decide for 
themselves who shall be their sovereign, they have expressly re- 
served and always jealously guarded. When King William I, on the 
6th of December, 1813, accepted the crown of the United Nether- 
lands, he did so in response to the “generally expressed desire of 
the people.” To make this perfectly clear, Gysbert Karel van 
Hogendorp had written to him on the previous roth of November, 
a few days before the French yoke was thrown off: “La maison 
d’Orange sera souveraine avec des lois fondamentales et un grand 
corps national (the States General) servira de garant. Tel est le 
voeu de tous les partis.” 

It is the duty of the States General to take the responsibility 
of the initiative if the advisors of the Crown do not move towards 
an adjustment of the succession in accordance with the people’s 
wishes. Such action behooves them also from an international point 
of view, because the geographical position of Holland, together 
with Belgium, invests her future with an importance surpassing 
barely national aspirations. There is no blinking the fact of a 
pacific penetration from the side of Germany sufficiently energetic 
to make the prevention of additional direct pressure highly desir- 
able. The consular reports vouch for the increasing economical 
dependence of both the sister states on their powerful eastern 
neighbour. The elevation of a Prince Heinrich von Reuss, protégé 
of Berlin, to the throne of Holland, with her vast colonial empire, 
in Asia, would strengthen that powerful neighbour’s hand enor- 
mously, a second trump card personified in Crown Prince Albert, 
son of a Princess von Hohenzollern, heir to the throne of Belgium 
with the Congo, a vast colonial empire in Africa annexed. The 
work of bringing Holland and Belgium under German control 
follows in logical sequence to the ideas realised by Prince von Bis- 
marck, co-ordinate with the projects his master mind prepared as 
the task set for coming generations. The iron chancellor hardly 
disguised his plans for expansion towards the North Sea, the 
German Ocean, and at one blow towards the Malay Archipelago, 
the Dutch East Indies, a splendid field for German colonial enter- 
prise, a safety valve for German trade and industry at high pressure. 
His designs, moulded on the Pan-Germanic last, live on and grow 
in quiet but steady development. The German-Dutch telegraph 
cable, laid to connect the German possessions in the Pacific with 
the Dutch possessions, a new link in the already existing chain of 
inter-communication, later to be supplemented with a telegraph 
cable establishing connection westward to the Persian Gulf, when 
the Baghdad railway shall near its completion, was one of the first 
items on the programme, to precede a postal conVention, a Zoll- 
verein, etc, etc. The degree of Germanification attained 
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by more occult means, will account for the lack of foresight, not 
to use a harsher word, characteristic of the spirit in which the in- 
vitations to partnership are received, and, if thus far not all ac- 
cepted, at least favourably considered—a true societas leonina. 

Rotterdam, dependent on Germany, kept in submission by 
the standing menace of tolls on the Rhine, and a strong 
German colony settled in Antwerp, dominating the traffic 
on the Scheldt, we may take or leave at its face value 
the recent optimistic finding of the committee, appointed 
to report upon the North Sea Agreement, signed in 
Berlin on the 23rd of April, that all is for the best in the best of 
worlds. When, on the other hand, a rapprochement between Hol- 
land and Belgium was broached, darkness arose with obstacles 
galore, and the preliminary efforts came to nought, wrecked by 
German opposition. A rapprochement might lead to an entente, 
and an enfenée to an alliance with a military convention for mutual 
defence, a move on the political chessboard altogether distasteful 
to the Wilhelmstrasse. General Langlois has pointed out the why 
and wherefore: to an invading army from the East it would more 
effectually block the mouths of the Scheldt and the Rhine, the 
German Tiber, whose possession by non-Germans on any point of 
its course and especially where it flows into the sea, Professor von 
Halle, c.s., resents as a monstrosity. His chauvinism derives 
weight from the circumstance, also dwelled upon by M. Yves 
Guyot, that the Rhine is subsidiary to the sustenance of 16,000,000 
inhabitants, or 27 per cent. of the whole population of the German 
Empire. A free state at the head of that highway of commerce 
and a weak state to boot, what can it be called but a danger 
both to the capital and the labour which support the teeming indus- 
trial districts of Westphalia and the Rhine Province? And if the 
destiny of Germany lies on the water, and the main road to the 
water lies along the Scheldt and the Meuse and the Rhine, with 
delectable colonial dominion behind, what can this be called but a 
danger to the independence of Belgium and Holland, to the peace 
of Europe? 

Such considerations are closely related with the succession in 
Holland and the necessity of its being regulated more thoroughly 
than has been done in 1887, were it only to nip in the bud German 
allegations of the nullity of such an act, the Dutch constitution 
ostensibly unalterable on this point because authorised under the 
supervision of the joint Powers at the Congress of Vienna, the 
brilliant gathering of 1814 which effected so little, though enough 
to justify old Blucher’s fear that pens might lose what swords had 
won! After the serious illness of Queen Wilhelmina in 1902, there 
seemed a fair prospect that the case would be seriously taken in 
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hand. But the lesson was soon forgotten, and the commission, at 
last appointed on the 23rd of October, 1905, to report upon 
advisable changes in the Constitution, including the regulation of 
the succession to the throne, made no progress towards a satisfactory 
solution of that problem. When opening the 1907-1908 session 
of Parliament, the Queen announced indeed an amendment of the 
Constitution to be proposed, but the succession evidently had been 
doomed to remain for another indefinite period in the stage of 
academic debate as far as the Government was concerned, the 
Dutch governmental machine working proverbially slow. Then, in 
November, the ex-Minister for the Interior van Houten, voicing 
public opinion, impatient of further delay, starting afresh the public 
discussion on a subject already approached by him on former occa- 
sions, asked openly for a revision of the Constitution on the basis 
that foreign claimants to the throne, at the death of the Head of 
the State without legitimate issue, to substantiate their claims 
should need the assent of the States General convoked for that 
purpose in extraordinary session as prescribed by law; that the 
States General, thus convoked, should be invested with full auth- 
ority to institute the kind of government commended by circum- 
stances, and to select a President or Stadtholder, annulling heredi- 
tary claims if they, representing the nation, thought proper. Roused 
to the situation, the press expanded in columns upon columns of 
comment. But factional bickerings brought another cabinet crisis 
with the inevitable wrangling on party lines, which claimed all 
journalistic energy, and the interest in the succession to the throne, 
in fact the interest in a rational revision of the Constitution at all, 
began to wane once more. Since the visit of Emperor Wilhelm to 
Holland, little was heard of it. Perhaps that the newly revived 
hope of an heir to the last scion of the House of Orange-Nassau 
had a share in new procrastination, while Her Majesty the Queen, 
apparently and quite naturally, never felt great inclination to hasten 
any meditated alteration. 

A cause of personal susceptibility removed by the birth of a 
Crown Princess, it is, however, to be trusted that reason will succeed 
in setting aside sentiment, honourable to the nation, though savour- 
ing of imprudence if not unwarrantable negligence. Or, to put 
the proposition less euphemistically, a certain political sluggishness 
must be conquered, an apathy which has imperceptibly stolen over 
the Dutch people in consequence of easy prosperity, a consequence 
in its turn of free and easy colonial methods. The main chance 
safe, where is the sting of subjection to continually more pro- 
nounced German influence, a process of gradual absorption ? 

Slothful slumber leads to rude awakening. Where the Low 
Countries so often have been and again may become not only the 
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battlefield of Europe, but the storm-centre of European internation- 
al relations, it appears a matter of common solicitude that all factors 
of possible friction shall be eliminated. The succession to the 
throne of the Netherlands, an element of possible discord, in quite 
determinable contingencies a stepping-stone to unbounded German 
ambition, if not timely attended to, threatens contention in much 
wider sphere than the confines of Dutch sovereignty. 


J. F. SCHELTEMA. 





UNEMPLOYMENT : SOME REMEDIES. 


IN the April number of Blackwood’s Magazine appears an article 
on “Unemployment: its cause and cure,” by Sir Nathaniel Dunlop, 
who brings to the consideration of the subject the experience of a 
shipowner as well as the learning of a Doctor of Laws. He advo- 
cates as a remedy for the evils of unemployment “some well- 
considered scheme of duties to be imposed on imported goods,” 
and that “in the common interest of the nation.” Such a scheme 
is to aim at “the reduction in quantity of such foreign imports as 
are found to interfere with home employment and the cultivation 
of the land.” Further, the scheme is to enable us to remit the 
whole or a part of such duties levied on imports from our colonies, 
or levied on imports from nations willing to remit duties on our 
exports to them. This scheme is “to provide a portion of the 
nation’s revenue,” and “will go in relief of the taxation imposed on 
the people for national purposes.” These proposals are not new, 
and they are open to very serious objections. 


Sir Nathaniel begins his article by an exposition of what he 
conceives to be the error of some modern economists, who regard 
imports and exports as standing “in a practical relationship of cause 
and effect.” He thinks this has led to serious injury to those who 
depend for their subsistence upon the wages of labour, which “in 
turn depend on the volume of the countries’ industries.” Herein, 
Sir Nathaniel is speaking neither as a sound theorist, nor as a 
practical man engaged in commerce. 


The “cause” of imports is the desire of people for the goods 
imported. The consequences of these imports are exports. The 
“cause” of our exports is the desire of people in other countries to 
get our productions, and the consequences of these exports are our 
imports. Exports have to be sent in ships, and these ships have 
to return either with cargoes or without them. It is more profitable 
to return with cargo, and hence a return cargo of imports. There 
is thus “a practical relationship” between exports and imports, in 
that the one gives opportunity for the other ; and we may therefore 
say of imports and exports that each is consequential of the other. 
Nor can we expect in a world like this to get the products of other 
countries without paying for them. Nor should we in this country 
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continue to send British productions abroad unless we receive or 
hope to receive something in return ; and that either is: goods or in 


gold. 


Sir Nathaniel says that some economists fail to perceive that 
transactions in foreign trade are simply “purchases and sales of 
commodities by individuals, and do not lose their character by 
being added together and called national.” He would be a poor 
economist who could fail to perceive such an obvious fact ; but Sir 
Nathaniel might have noticed the common character of both the 
sales and purchases, that they are exchanges between buyers and 
sellers of things they have for other things they prefer to have, so” 
that there is a benefit to both parties in each and every transaction. 
Were it otherwise, transactions would not take place. A recogni- 
tion of this fact is required to disabuse people of the notion that 
Government regulation of foreign trade is either necessary or desir- 
able. As it is, every individual importer and exporter, in the pur- 
suit of his own interest, is acting as the virtual though unauthorised 
agent of his neighbours, is importing what he thinks they require, 
or exporting what he thinks other people require ; and, while pur- 
suing his own interests is really promoting the general weal. 


The real question in dispute between ‘the Tariff Reformers and 
the Free Traders, is as to the influen¢te of Free Imports on 
national wealth, and particularly as to the influence which free im- 
ports of goods that might be produced in this country have on the 
employment of our own people. But before addressing ourselves 
to that crucial question, it may be desirable to clear away some 
matters that obscure the issue. 


THE BALANCE BETWEEN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The fact that imports into this country frequently exceed 
exports will not greatly disturb those who have firmly grasped the 
fact that the sum of national imports is the sum of individual trans- 
actions, each one of them satisfactory to those immediately con- 
cerned ; nor will it disturb those who understand that the values of 
the exports are those values at the port of shipment to which 
freight has not been added, whereas the values of imports will 
include that value which freight has added. But apart from that, 
it is not to be expected that imports and exports should always 
balance one another. 


It not infrequently happens that a virtual investment of 
British capital in foreign countries is made. This is effected not 
by sending gold there, but by sending, it may be, British railway 
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plant or British machinery, in the manufacture of which there is 
employment and wages afforded to people in this country. When 
this railway plant or machinery is exported, our Custom House 
returns show so much export, and what comes back here are bills, 
bonds, railway shares or other evidences of indebtedness. These 
latter do not appear in the Customs House returns as imports; so 
that it may very likely appear that there is a very large export to 
the country to which the railway plant and machinery has been 
sent, and very small imports therefrom. But when, in course of 
time, the bills mature, when interest in the bonds accrues, when the 
railway shares become remunerative, then the imports from that 
country increase, and come to this country either in the form of 
bullion or of other produce. When we were exporting, it was 
surely not an evil that we found a market for our manufactures ; 
and when imports increase, it is surely not an evil to get a return 
for what has been previously given. Whether imports exceed 
exports or the reverse, are matters which may be confidently left 
to those engaged in the business of importing and exporting. 
Those parties have the keenest interest in seeing that they get 
value for what they give. They are doubtless looking after their 
own interests; but they can only do so profitably when they are 
importing what the people of this country want ; and they can only 
profitably export what the people of other countries are willing to 
purchase. We may therefore regard with perfect equanimity the 
settlement of the equilibrium between exports and imports. 


MANUFACTURED AND UNMANUFACTURED IMPORTS. 


Sir Nathaniel Dunlop thinks it is “our bounden duty to take 
care that the industrial occupations of our people are not curtailed 
by the unrestricted admission of articles, the embodiment of foreign 
labour, which might be produced at home and give employment to 
our people.” He adds, “It must never be forgotten that every 
article imported is the embodiment of labour, and to the extent that 
such commodities can be produced in our own country they deprive 
pur people of employment.” That presents a view of foreign 
trade which is quite common, but it is one which is clearly wrong. 
It implies that the importation of manufactured goods into a coun- 
try, deprives the people of that country of employment. It is a 
corollary from such an assumption that as Britons send more manu- 
factured goods all over the world than any other people, they must 
be doing other people a great deal of injury by depriving them of 
employment. This would be a strange doctrine for a commercial 
man to teach. Further, as all commodities as well as manufactured 
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ones are the embodiment of labour, the importation of any com- 
modities whatever, must lessen the opportunities of employment, 
and therefore the importation of any commodities ought to be 
prohibited as harmful to the working people of every country. It 
is useless urging that many things could not be produced in this 
country. It is all a question of degree. Nothing impossible, and 
if difficult, the more labour would be employed in producing it 
Grapes are grown in this country—in glass-houses. Tea, coffee, 
sugar and cocoa could doubtless be grown under similar conditions, 
and we have plenty of coal to provide artificial heat for hot-houses. 
But I presume our Tariff Reformers have not contemplated such | 
a wide extension of the opportunities of employment as that 
indicated. 


When we read that “it must never be forgotten that imported 
commodities which can be produced in our own country deprive our 
people of employment,” the writer has himself forgotten that 
nearly everything can be produced in our own country, if it were 
worth while ; and that the field of employment is very extensive— 
when the labour can be paid for. The writer was likely only think- 
ing of imported doors and windows, or imported granite, when he 
refers to commodities “which deprive our people of employment.” 
But even here he is wrong. Imported commodities do not, on the 
whole and in the long run, deprive our people of employment, or, 
on the whole, lessen wages. When doors or windows, or anything 
else are imported, these to some extent satisfy the public demand 
for those particular things, and lessen the employment in producing 
those things. But to the extent to which they save the pockets of 
consumers, they leave more in those pockets, and human wants 
‘being never entirely satisfied, wants emerge whenever there is a 
possibility of gratifying them. Out of those wants arises employ- 
ment. 


The error of supposing that imports cause unemployment arises 
from a partial view of imports, from accepting the one obvious fact 
of unemployment or lessened employment in some particular branch 
of industry, and ignoring the equally necessary consequence of such 
importation in the increased employment afforded, either in pro- 
ducing the exports wherewith the imports are paid, or in supplying 
wants then rendered possible of attainment. We, therefore, con- 
clude that imports are not a general cause of unemployment. 
‘Trade is always good” in this sense, that it is the exchange of 
things comparatively little wanted for other things more wanted. 
There is, therefore, not the slightest necessity to inquire into the 
nature of the imports, for if they are not wanted, they will not be 
purchased. 
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BRITISH COMMERCE AND FREE TRADE. 


With Sir Nathaniel Dunlop’s dictum that “ General prosperity 
must depend upon the full and profitable employment of the people, 
and the utilisation to the utmost of the country’s own resources,” 
everyone may agree, whatever their views as to foreign trade. The 
trouble seems to be this—that our country’s resources are not being 
sufficiently utilised ; that with an increasing population, we are not 
attaiining an enlarged national income; that the land of this 
country, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman complained, “is too 
much the pleasure ground of the rich, and too little the treasure- 
house of the nation.” 

Our author speaks of “the changed conditions of home and 
foreign trade, which a well-adjusted tariff would produce.” Let us 
see what these could possibly be. Our indispensable import is 
corn. So far as the Tariff Reformers have divulged their methods, 
it would appear that there would be an import duty of so many 
shillings a quarter, from which impost colonial corn sent here would 
be free. The expectation is that foreign importers would pay the 
duty, that it would increase the trade with our colonies, and en- 
courage the growing of wheat in our own land. That it would have 
the two latter consequences need not be doubted, but that the 
foreigner would have to pay our taxes is the wildest dream. A 
wheat farmer in a foreign land grows wheat in the hope of what he 
is to get for it, and a foreign exporter sends wheat where he is 
likely to get the highest price for it. In each case, it is the hope 
of reward, the expectation of gain that stimulates to industry and 
directs operations. If the exporter knows that to one market, his 
cargo will be admitted free, that in another country it will be sub- 
ject to an import duty of 8/- a quarter; that in another country the 
duty will be 10/-, and in another still 12/- a quarter, we may be 
sure that the cargo will be sent to that country where the exporter 
will get the highest net price, and preferably to that country where 
the cargo will be admitted free, so that it will be quite evident that 
the incidence of the duty, that the people who will really bear the 
burden of the duty, will be the people of the countries imposing 
duties. The foreign importer of corn will no more bear the burden 
of the duty than the brewer pays the duty on beer, or the distiller 
pays the duty on spirits. If the importer pays the duty at all, it is 
with the well-assured expectation that he will recover it in the en- 
hanced price he gets for his imports. Every penny is thus really 
paid by the people of the country imposing the duty. And they do 
much more. They have to pay an equivalent price for all their 
home-grown wheat, which is enhanced to the extent of the duty, 
which enhancement goes into the pockets of the home producers. 
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It is quite clear that if we in this country were so foolish as to 
impose a duty on foreign grain, and exempt from that impost, 
home-grown and colonial wheat, we alone in this country would have 
to pay the duty; besides which, we should have to pay enhanced 
prices for home-grown and colonial-grown wheat, which enhance- 
ments would go into the respective pockets of the home-farmer and 
the colonial-farmer, and from these in due time into the landlord’s 
pockets. 

In the same way, a tax on any other commodities, manufac- 
tured or unmanufactured, falls, not on foreigners, but on the people 
of this country, at times benefitting one section of the people, but 


always at the expense of some other section. It cannot be too 


emphatically stated that there are no fiscal means by which the 
people of one country can tax the people of another country. Were 
it otherwise, we in Britain, who carry on an extensive foreign 
trade, would be at the mercy of every other people ; but the truth 
and the comfort is, that while we cannot tax the people of other 
countries, they cannot tax us. 


THE FREE TRADE OF ADAM SMITH. 


Into the question of whether Britain’s commerce and prosperity 
has been due to Free Trade alone, it is needless to enter. It may 
be conceded that other causes have been in operation, conducing to 
the well-being of the people, but surely no one can maintain in 
face of the enormously increased foreign trade of this country 
during the last fifty years, that the policy of Free Trade has been 
other than an unqualified success. In 1861, our imports amounted 
to 183 millions, and in 1907, to 554 millions. In 1861, our exports 
were 125 million pounds, and in 1907, 426 millions. In no slight 
degree, this enormous trade has contributed to the well-being of our 
people. 

The Free Trade we have attained, has exceeded the expecta- 
tions of Adam Smith, for in Book IV., Chap. 2, he says: “To 
expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should ever be entirely 
restored in Great Britain is as absurd as to expect that an Oceania 
or Utopia should ever be established in it. Not only the prejudices 
of the public, but what is much more unconquerable, the private 
interests of many individuals irresistably oppose it... . . It has now 
become dangerous to attempt to diminish in any respect the mono- 
poly which our manufacturers have obtained against us.” 

Another quotation may be given from Chapter 3. “The 
wealth of a neighbouring nation, though dangerous in war 
and politics, is certainly advantageous in trade, and in 2 
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state of peace and commerce, it must enable them to exchange with 
us to a greater value, and to afford a better market, either for the 
immediate produce of our own industry, or for whatever is pur- 
chased with that produce. As a rich man is likely to be a better 
customer to the industrious people in his neighbourhood than a 
poor one, so likewise is a rich nation.” “ Every town and 
country, in proportion as they have opened their ports to afl nations, 
instead of being ruined by this Free Trade, have been enriched by 
it.” 

Against the arguments of Free Trade, it is the fashion to extol 
the wisdom of statesmen in Germany or America, or elsewhere, 
. and to make-believe that their prosperity is due to their tariffs, while 
our prosperity is due to other things. This is reasoning in a circle, 
and assuming what ought to be proved. There is not a vestige of 
evidence that the well-being of the people in Germany or America 
is due to their having to pay more for every article imported from 
abroad ; and there is every likelihood that their condition is wor- 
sened by reason of the tariffs on the goods they import. 


The confident promises of better employment for working men 
if a tariff was imposed on whatever enters our ports, have no justifi- 
cation whatever. If food were taxed—and it is only through the 
taxation of imported food-stuffs, and the remission of such taxa- 
tion on colonial food stuffs, that any of the colonies could be 
advantaged—then our working people would have less to spend on 
other things. Hence, unemployment, in producing those other 
things. If materials were taxed, then the cost of the finished manu- 
factures would be raised, to the handicap of British commerce in 
foreign markets. If manufactures were taxed, then it would be the 
people of this country who would have to pay those taxes, besides 
which they would have to pay an equal tax to home manufacturers, 
so that we should be making one section of the people well-off at 
the expense of the others. 


If the free importation of goods from one country to another 
was an evil, then by parity of reasoning we ought to argue that 
the importation of goods from one part of a country to another was 
another evil. We might even argue that the supply of goods from 
one part of a city was the cause of unemployment in another part. 
For instance, Glasgow is divided by the Clyde into two unequal 
portions. Some of the people work on the north side, and reside 
and spend their earnings on the south side. Some of those who 
work on the south side, do the opposite. There is much unemploy- 
ment on both sides. Is the unemployment on the north side of 
Glasgow due to the importation from the south side, or the un- 
employment on the south side due to the imports from the north 
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side? Would it not be advisable to instal a number of Customs 
House officers to levy toll on the Broomielaw Bridge, and prevent 
the wicked people on the north side of Glasgow, or the wicked 
people on the south side, from importing goods, and thus depriving 
their neighbours of employment? If this would be too absurd, 
how is it not absurd when the matter is practised by two States? 


Is AN IMPORT DUTY ALWAYS PAID BY THE CONSUMER? 


This question is put by Sir Nathaniel Dunlop, and he answers 
it by supposing arrangements under which, he thinks, an import . 
duty on wheat would fall on the United States, and not upon the 
British consumer. He supposes an import duty of 4/- a quarter on 
wheat coming from the United States, while only 2/- a quarter im- 
posed on wheat coming from Canada, and that “ if the like quantity 
came from each country, 2/- of the charge would certainly fall on 
the United States.” It has been already shown that it is a matter 
of small consequence to an exporter in a foreign country what duties 
will be exacted on his exports, so long as the net price which he 
receives is satisfactory to him. It will be a matter of indifference 
to an exporter in the United States what quantity of wheat is being 
sent from Canada to Britain. All that will be regarded by an 
American exporter or a British importer of American wheat will be 
the net price that can be got for the wheat. 


The American exporter will not send his wheat to any market, 
other than that where he has the prospect of the highest price ; 
nor will a British importer of American wheat pay one penny per 
quarter more than he can get it for. The inevitable consequences 
of a 4/- per quarter duty on foreign wheat, with a 2/- per quarter 
duty on colonial wheat, and no duty on home-grown wheat, would 
be these :—1st, the British consumers will have to pay at least 4/- 
per quarter more for the foreign-grown wheat than the foreign 
producer gets and is willing to sell it for: 2nd, the foreign wheat 
being restricted in amount by reason of the small price that the 
foreign producer receives, the colonial producer will be enabled to 
get an enhanced price for his wheat, which enhanced price would 
come out of the British consumer’s pocket ; and 3rdly, the British 
farmer being also enabled to get an enhanced price for home-grown 
wheat, such enhanced price would be paid by British consumers, 
and by no one else. These are the inevitable consequences of an 
import duty on wheat, while similar results follow from import 
duties on other things ; that is to say, the import duty exacted on 
foreign produce has to be paid for by the British consumer, and goes 
into the national exchequer; while the duty that would be re- 
mitted to colonial importers, finds its way into colonial pockets ; 
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and the enhanced prices obtained by British producers goes first 
into British farmers’ pockets, from which it would gravitate into the 
landlord’s pockets, as it did of yore. 


Is AN ExporT DuTy PAID BY FOREIGN CONSUMERS? 


Our author says that Britain “has lately deprived the National 
Exchequer of about two millions of money, that foreigners might 
get supplies of coal a shilling a ton cheaper,” and that “the two 
millions lost to Britain have to be provided by her own coal con- 
sumers, and the foreigner only is benefitted.” This reveals a strange 
delusion for a commercial man to fall into. When there is no ex- 
port duty on coal, do not the coal exporters get as much for it as 
they can? If they could get higher prices, would they not take 
them? Is it not the case that the coal exporters buy the coal as 
cheaply as they can, and sell it for as much as they can get? The 
case is this, that the price at which coal can be sold regulates the 
quantity saleable. The coal exporters are seeking to have as large 
a profit as possible, but their only chance of making a large profit 
is by selling a large quantity, and the only possibility of selling a 
large quantity is by accepting a low price. If we were to represent 
the coal market diagrammatically, we might draw a circle to repre- 
sent the demand for coal at, say, 7/6 per ton. Within that circle 
might be drawn smaller circles to represent the demand for coal at 
10/-, 11/-, 12/-, up to any price per ton at which coal could be sold. 
When the supply available is just sufficient to meet the demand at 
say 10/- a ton, then 10/- per ton is the price. But with every 
limitation in the supply, the price rises, and the demand is restricted 
to those only who can pay the increased price. It is, therefore, 
quite possible for a Government to put on any export duty they 
please, but the demand for the commodity taxed is then lessened, 
and those only get the commodity who can pay the higher prices. 
Exporters would get those higher prices on their own account, but 
they find it better to sell larger quantities at lower prices, and that 
is why they do it. It is the delusion of some people that Govern- 
ment could manage the foreign trade of this country better than 
those merchants who study the markets and take the risks: but 
experience does not justify such expectations. 


RESTRICTIONS ON HOURS OF LABOUR AS A CURE FOR 
UMEMPLOYMENT. 


This is not a cure which Sir Nathanial Dunlop refers to, but it 
is, perhaps, the most popular quack remedy for the disease. The 
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fallacy arises from the failure to see that the measure of employ- 
ment is the extent of wages. It is from the results of productive 
labour that other labour is paid ; and the more productive labour is, 
the greater are the possibilities of employing future labour. It is a 
mistake to suppose that human needs mean more employment. 
There is no employment in the absence of the means of paying 
for it. Paradoxical as it may seem to the advocates of eight-hour 
days, and other limitations of labour, the way to increase the oppor- 
tunities of employment is to increase the productivity of labour ; in 
other words, the surest cure for unemployment is hard work. 


W. D. MACGREGOR. 





TOWARDS SOCIALISM. 


SCIENTIFICALLY, socialism may be said to be the next phase in 
the development of the community. It is, therefore, a presupposi- 
tion in the consideration of economic socialism that the community 
is a living organism, developing and changing. Any theory which 
negatives this consideration prohibits even a discussion of 
socialism and its principles. A passive acceptance of all 
things as they are, a blind belief that nations in their 
economic and political organization are for ever static is 
the accepted doctrine of all in the early stages of their 
life. There are few, however, who later on do not grow 
sceptical about its accepted order, especially those who suffer under 
that order. But the definite consciousness that another and better 
order is coming and a clear knowledge of the ways and means to 
bring that order to birth and being is, as yet, the possession of 
relatively few. Thus, although you might argue that socialism 
would come without the aid of socialists, socialists are those who 
are conscious of the change that is to be, and even now is going on, 
and who feel called upon to hasten and to guide the evolution of 
the latest stage in the organic life of the community. Further, the 
conception of a nation—to confine oneself to the group of human 
beings which to-day we are most in sympathy with—as a living 
organic whole, growing and changing, disposes at once of the quaint 
argument—if it may be so called—that socialism has been tried in 
Peru or in Samoa, and has failed. That Peru in the days of the 
Incas could boast of huge concentrations of capital, of trusts, that 
it was connected up in its arteries of communication by railways, 
telegraph and telephone, as is every country today where capitalism 
reigns, that it had arrived at that stage which is preparatory to 
socialism, is new to every casual reader of Prescott. By the like 
argument you could, in a breath, dispose of Darwin, Haeckel and 
Herbert Spencer, by saying that Heraclitus has advanced the same 
philosophy of evolution, and that it had failed. And further, seeing 
that the passage from an era of individualism tinged by socialism 
to an age of socialism tinged with individualism, is a natural growth 
from within, and is growing and can only grow in conformity with 
the expressed will of the nation, it is impossible to talk of imposing 
democratic socialism upon us. If socialism could be imposed upon 
us by a select oligarchy of Fabian experts, or by the iron heel of 
the Social Democratic party, the reply is that that would not be 
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socialism. The very names of these bodies repudiate such a mili- 
tant possibility, yet it is not uncommon to hear the “coming slavery” 
spoken of in terms that imply the will of the nation could be so 
coerced. Mr. Winston Churchill, who during his African tour has 
apparently beguiled his rare leisure moments with lightning sketch 
readings of socialist snippings, informs his readers that some district 
is peculiarly well situated for an experiment in economic socialism. 
One really would have supposed that no statesman could 
have seriously thought that a native African, by donning 
a frock-coat and silk hat could be metamorphosed into a British 
citizen. Did not Mr. Grant Allen entertain us once with the story - 
of how a native missionary bishop, educated at Balliol, “went 
Fantee.” If and when socialism comes, or its equivalent, to the 
African races, it will come from within, not from without. If it 
is argued that Japan is a case in point of an Eastern nation being 
westernized in a generation, accepting the parallel so far, it may 
be replied that Japan does so of its own will, and further that the 
definite acceptance of the capitalist and factory system has inevit- 
ably created the beginning of socialism there. Thus Japan is an 
argument in support of the present contention. And this con- 
sideration treads close upon the discussion as to whether there is 
a revolutionary socialism as opposed to an evolutionary. It is 
obvious that catastrophic changes in nature, as in the history of 
naticns, are not uncommon. When the middle classes arrived we 
had our revolution. A century later, when matters had grown to the 
point of exasperation the French had theirs. It is not, therefore, 
unlikely, that with the coming of labour to power, there will be 
an explosion in some countries, where the lid has been kept down 
too long upon the will of the people. But this much may be said, 
that socialists do not desire this. Every socialist wishes for the 
peaceful coming of the revolution, and knows that gigantic changes 
do occur without violent eruptions. But the fact is you cannot, 
unless you know, prophesy in such matters. Prophecy is, often as 
not, only the ‘child of some desire, as in the case of those 
people who declare that it is inevitable that Teuton and Anglo- 
Saxon peasants and workers will, at no distant time, obedient to 
the will and word of capitalist interests, slaughter one another by 
the thousand. Nor is it within the province of any who bear in 
mind the main thought of socialism being, objectively considered, 
the next and natural step of communal development, to foretell to 
a nicety what the exact changes will be. Is it objected that the 
Spencerian “coming slavery” is upon us and we must be up and 
doing to stay it? The reply is that socialists are the last people 
who desire an iron ordering of the details of life. It is possible 
that an oligarchy may attempt to create a stifling bureaucracy, but 
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it is difficult to conceive of a true democracy enduring its rule. 
Indeed, the recent breeze in the Independent Labour Party may 
be taken as an object lesson that socialists are keenly sensitive to 
the perils of centralization, however adequate and efficient. A 
bureaucracy may be the outcome of the present movement. We 
cannot tell. But we can say that socialists do not desire it, and 
will not, as far as in their power lies, endure it. So too, when 
Socialists are urged ‘to say in detail what shall be the work of 
individuals under socialism. Is, for instance, Lord Lansdowne to 
be set to clean Mr. Balfour’s boots? Such questions are the 
merest platform squibs; and are discharged not to illuminate, but 
to annoy. On all such questions of detail the socialists take a 
frankly agnostic attitude. Yet it may be said that changes incal- 
culable there will be. Mr. Chesterton compares Chaucer's days to 
our era, to the great detriment of the present. True it is, in one 
aspect, that you could hardly by any stretch of imagination, picture 
to-day a poet, a capitalist, a peer, a labourer, and a poor parson 
gathered together within an inn, and telling tales with no sense of 
class distinction or social awkwardness arising. Segregation is the 
note of social life in every section of the community to-day. The 
rich man to the Cecil, the labourer to the Spotted Cow, and the 
parson to the Temperance Hotel, is the way now. “Yet, 
with the change from feudalism to the capitalist era there 
has come an immense increase in the length, depth, and 
breadth of human life. The middle classes have fought 
their way to enfranchisement, seized upon political power. 
But their coming to being has brought a volume of 
human faculties hitherto unused to the nation’s life. Powers 
long stifled were liberated and exercised. Who will deny that on 
the whole the period of our history, which dates from the spacious 
days of Elizabeth down to the great Liberal era which closed 
with the death of Gladstone, was not richer, deeper and fuller in 
all that exalts a nation than the period from the Norman Conquest 
to the days of the Tudor tyranny? And surely when the day 
comes in which multitudinous ranks of labour are enfranchised, 
and when, knowing their freedom they step on the throne of place 
and power, the gifts and faculties, now wasted, crushed and ill- 
used, will bring, not only to our nation, but to all western life, 
flowers and fruits of human achievement unequalled in the world’s 
history. Science, art, literature, will flame into fullness, when the 
ignoble struggle for the mere animal need of subsistence which con- 
stitutes the whole life of millions to-day is removed and the de- 
basing competition in that sphere is lifted to nobler emulation in 
the sphere of thought, action, and spiritual achievement. And this 
expectation is the surer, because the coming synthesis is not 
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national alone in its scope—it is international. In America, Japan, 
France, Russia, Germany, Holland, Italy, there is the same socialism 
in all essentials, as there is with us. Is it strange that many workers 
call it the Hope of the World? Is it wonderful that for many war- 
faring men and women it is the promise from Pisgah’s height? The 
conviction that the communal life is growing and is to reconstruct 
itself is deepened by the knowledge, patent to everyone, of the 
present disintegration, that everywhere the old familiar ground is 
shifting. The land system, the established church, and the protest- 
ant religion are reviewed by Mr. Masterman, and shewn to have 
suffered change in a way and to an extent no legislation, however - 
shattering, could have effected, within the last 50 years. But 
fissures are seen everywhere. The Manchester School, so-called, 
of political economy, upon which the Lancashire millionaires based 
the defence of their method of making fortunes, has vanished. A 
new voice is heard—the will of man is seen to be consciously 
shaping the economic and political forms of society. A fresh spirit 
is felt. Even in Parliament working-men raise their voice and 
claim that a man should be thought of and legislated for as a man— 
a sentient being, who can feel and fear and love. It is democracy 
in the making. Into the old categories of religion, of philosophy, 
and of thought, new modes are coming. Everywhere the human 
note is sounded. Religion is becoming a matter of experience, and 
the value of it is tested by life. No longer a set of expressions or 
sets of expression formulated by the voice of authority are found 
to be adequate to the new voice within man, or if not new, at least 
that which makes old things new. Desperately the church fights 
for forms that have for many been emptied of their living content, 
though the form is still for most a watchword to rally round, a 
position to fall back upon, but even so, the insecurity is felt, the 
changing and disintegrating force, however slow, is never doubted. 
And amidst the shifting and changing forms of thought, religion, 
philosophy and economics, and the shifting that is in progress 
throughout the whole of the tottering social system, a new recon- 
struction is needful. Mere negation is death. To stand paralysed 
before the falling and changing social form is a hopeless confession 
of inadequacy. Here again the thought of society as a living 
organism supplies what we need. Socialism is the only whole 
theory of the new reconstruction, and it is in being. Impelled by 
forces greater than they know, each government makes some ad- 
vance in this direction ; and whenever and wherever the community 
has decided to own its railways, waterways, or tramways, vestigia 
nulla retrorsum. There is no instance of a community handing 
back its communal property to be owned by and worked for the 
profit of private individuals. 
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Socialism, therefore, claims what every thoughful man admits, 
that the present state of things is transitory, and that the general 
shifting of thought and of social groups, formerly static, in our 
economic organization is preparatory to a reorganization and a re- 
settlement on a wider basis. They claim that nearly all legisla- 
tion of récent years points to this. They say they can read fhe 
signs of the times. Something, therefore, wider than mere patch- 
work policy and something more enduring than mere keeping the 
land-owning and capitalist fort must be presented to satisfy them. 
Is there an alternative in being to-day? Is there something which 
is more than mere negation of this position other than socialism ? 


J. DREW ROBERTS. 





SWINBURNE AND MEREDITH. 


WHAT these men have written, what message they had to deliver, 
and how they delivered it, have been already abundantly discussed, 
in a more or less desultory fashion, since death took them from - 
us. But while we are still in our first grief at losing them, we may 
yet indulge in a few general reflections upon what they have been 
to us, and upon what they may be to those who come after us. 
Detailed criticism may be postponed; but we may talk about our 
lost friends. Above all, such reflections may be permitted in the 
pages of the Westminster Review, the oldest critical contemporary 
of our lost teachers, and the literary organ which has most em- 
phatically voiced some of their characteristic tendencies. The 
present writer may be forgiven for claiming a special license to 
indulge in such reflections, inasmuch as, his birth-year falling be- 
tween those of Swinburne and Meredith, he has—in a quiet by- 
way of life—lived through the same historical period and breathed 
more or less the same intellectual atmosphere. Historical research 
may recover and preserve most of the features of the past, may 
even be able to place those features more accurately than could 
the contemporaries of them; but there is always a sense in which 
contemporaries can know their own age as no others can. And 
this is especially true of those who have lived long enough to pass 
out of one age into another. 


One of the first reflections that occur to the mind, when the 
age in which Swinburne and Meredith began their work is con- 
trasted with that in which they laid it down, is that they were 
among the principal actors by whom that contrast has been 
brought about. The mid-Victoriaa period saw the culmination of 
the Tennysonian muse, which may—for our present purpose—be 
taken as represented by the “In Memoriam,” and the first volume 
of the “Idylls.” The distinctly Coleridgean period was past. Car- 
lyle had practically done his work. Those who have a clear per- 
sonal recollection of that period, as more or less active participants 
in it, will admit that Tennyson not only gave the fullest expression 
to the culture of his time, but also that he may be said to have 
formed the character of a generation. In the “In Memoriam,” we 
have the theologico-critical spirit of that period finding voice in 
matchless verse; and in the Tennysonian “ Arthur,” we have the 
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rough vigour of our early myths daintily modernised and adapted 
to mid-Victorian taste. These works caught the age, and hypno- 
tised it. We used to carry “In Memoriam” about with us, and 
read it and muse upon it, “by mount and stream and sea.” It was 
as interesting to affect “doubt,” to be theologically invalided, as 
it used to be for young ladies to be incipiently consumptive or “in 
decline.” The triumph of the “ Idylls” was not quite so universal, 
but they obsessed the majority of us. Other men were writing, 
other forces were already at work—forces which have since come to 
the front—but the Tennysonian idiosyncrasy dominated. If “In 
Memoriam” and the “Idylls” could not have been written to-day, 
or if newly written to-day would fail to produce the effect produced 
fifty years ago, this is because a group of men, of whom Swinburne 
and Meredith are not only the latest but also the most virile and 
insurgent, have lived and wrought. The questionings in “In 
Memoriam ” fall flat and are felt to be little more than artistically 
uttered platitudes in an age in which even leading church digni- 
taries hold opinions which it was criminal to hold a century ago; 
and the dainty, coldly pure Tennysonian “Arthur” finds little 
favour in our more naturalistic and strenuous days. 

That Swinburne and Meredith have been pre-eminent among 
the literary creators of this new time, though neither of them has 
been popular in the sense in which a Dickens or a Longfellow was 
—and is—popular, is a fact that deserves more study than can be 
given to it here. How can an author powerfully influence his time, 
while only a comparatively small number of the people read his 
books? Why do writers whose works sell by hundreds of thou- 
sands influence their age less than those whose works find their 
way into the hands of only a few? Two answers at once suggest 
themselves. The multitude who read “popular” books have, as a 
rule, little initiative force, while the few who read the rarer books 
possess minds of progressive energy, and often occupy influential 
positicns. But a still better answer is to be found in the character 
of the books themselves. Those books which are immediately 
and multitudinously popular are seldom little better than pleasant 
and easily understood rescripts of what the people already think 
and feel. The reader is flattered by seeing himself in the book, 
and by finding his own opinions confirmed. Such popular books 
effect no change; they merely strengthen already formed mental 
habits. On the other hand, the books that attract the thoughtful 
few possess originality, offer new ideas, stimulate thought, break 
up old mental habits. A thousand copies of a “ popular” work 
do less to move the world than does one copy of an original work. 
Thus, to say that a non-popular author often exercises a vastly 
greater influence over his contemporary public than a popular 
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author, is merely to utter a paradox, not to make a mis-statement. 

From this we may readily pass to the question: Has the suc- 
cess of Swinburne and Meredith been furthered or hindered by the 
rationalistic tendency of their writings? Have they been recog- 
nised because of or in spite of their candidly avowed heterodoxy ? 
This question is closely concerned with a momentous sign of the 
times. For the mere statement of it suggests the further question 
whether their rationalistic tendency is not an essential factor in their 
qualification as exponents of the present age? And again, have 
not the great writers and great thinkers of recent times, perhaps 
we might say of recent centuries, been almost without exception, ° 
perhaps almost necessarily, more or less rationalistic? Let the 
mind run through a catalogue of the intellectual giants of the nine- 
teenth century, that century the greatness of which is destined to 
become more and more evident as we see it in farther and farther 
perspective, the century of the seed-time of our new world. How 
few are the thoroughly orthodox giants! They can be counted on 
the fingers of a single hand, and even in those few we have to 
recognise more or less of a rationalistic strain. But of heterodox 
theologians, of rationalistic and agnostic writers and scientists—a 
crowd! Take the poets who opened the century; take the writers 
who succeeded them ; take Tennyson and his contemporaries ; take 
the brilliant group to which Swinburne and Meredith more specially 
belonged ; come right down to now—how few that were not and 
are not more or less theologically revolutionary! It would seem 
that it needs a very rare complex of intellectually conservative en- 
vironment, and a very peculiar incapacity to absorb new ideas, to 
render a man of any notable strength of intellect immune against 
the contagion of modern heresy. Among our intellectual giants 
the orthodoxy of the creeds has well nigh become the heterodoxy 
of actual life. It would be no rash inference to say that the vogue 
of Swinburne and Meredith among thinkers would have been far 
less had not their great powers of mind been exercised in rationalis- 
tic directions. They would otherwise have been out of date, out of 
harmony with their times. When Swinburne writes :— 


“Smites without sword, and scourges without rod,— 
The supreme evil, God,” 
or again: 
“A creed is a rod 
And a crown is of night ; 
But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 


To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, and live out thy life 
as the light,” 
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or again: 
“ The soul that is substance of nations, 
Reincarnate with fresh generations ; 
The great god Man, which is God ”— 


he is only uttering the advanced note of to-day. All that is Swin- 
burne’s here is the candour of the out-speaking, and the poetical 
beauty of the form. To be thus candid is to function as the very 
salt of the world, in an age in which multitudes who believe the 
same keep their tongues still, send their children to church, and 
crouch before a clergy whose teaching they inwardly despise. Here 
we are reminded of a passage of Meredith’s in “Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” where we find our philosopher saying :— 

“The more I know of the world the more clearly I per- 
ceive that its top and bottom sin is cowardice, physically and 
morally alike. .. . We must fawn in society. What is the 
meaning of that dread of one example of tolerance? . . . Let 
us give it the right name. Society is the best thing we have, 
but it is a crazy vessel worked by a crew that formerly practised 
piracy, and now, in expiation, professes piety, fearful of a dis- 
covered Omnipotence, which is the image of themselves and 
captain.” 

Again, in their attitude towards political and social questions, 
they have been leaders of progress, of a true democracy. It is un- 
necessary to quote any of those strains of Swinburne’s, thrown off 
at a white heat, in praise of liberty, political and social. As for 
Meredith, both his prose and his poetry lend themselves to propa- 
ganda as much as does anything of his great contemporary’s. It 
does not matter where you look for it, you find him pegging away, 
with his philosophy and his satire and his humour, at the shams 
and the cowardice and the injustices and the veiled and often un- 
conscious wickedness of society. Both of them are always haters 
of what is essentially hateful, lovers of what is essentially lovable, 
however fashionable or unfashionable it may be. Woman owes a 
special debt to them. Meredith, in particular, shows in his female 
characters, as well as in his plots, that he possessed the faculty, rare 
in male creatures, of understanding woman, her dignity, and her high 
destiny. 

We intended to quote, in illustration of this, but we forbear, 
and pass on to a brief acknowledgment of the invaluable literary 
treasures which our two authors have left us, and in which they 
nobly conquer death. It is not our business here to engage in that 
minutiose criticism of which there is certain to be more than enough 
in the immediate future, and of which there has been not a little in 
the past. Indeed, both of them had such distinctive peculiarities of 
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style, that probably no two critics will ever quite agree in their 
criticism. And both of them exhibited that occasional obscurity— 
Meredith particularly in his poetry—to which nineteenth century 
genius seems to have been peculiarly prone. Happily, we have 
only to glance broadly at their work to find in it some of the richest 
literary bequests in our language. This is saying much; but not 
too much. The marvellous music of Swinburne, and the plasticity 
which Meredith forced from our language, are among the miracles 
of modern letters. We have no other verse like Swinburne’s. He 
discovered an unexpected capacity for both rhyme and rhythm in 
our language. Sometimes the music is so intense and so copious, 
so almost weirdly exuberant, that one has to close the book. He 
creates rhymes that startle us. His rhythm and metre are as varied 
as the features of a landscape, or as the experiences of life. Any 
reader who had lived by the sea could have guessed that Swinburne 
had been sea-inspired. No one who had not been thus inspired, 
could have created those swelling, sustained verses, in which a great 
thought is borne as on the crest of a wave, until the wave breaks, 
when verse and conception cease together with a long, sweeping 
cadence. If Swinburne had doné nothing else, he would have been 
great. But his verse is only the apposite vehicle of great thought, 
of passionate love of all that is greatest in nature and in man. 

As we have no singer like Swinburne, so we have no writer 
exactly like Meredith, We do not compare either with other 
authors, when we wish to estimate the relative excellence of any 
individual work of either. We say merely this or that work of 
Meredith’s is better, or otherwise, than this or that other work of 
his; this or that of Swinburne’s is better than this or that other 
work of his. One of Meredith’s great excellences is that his charac- 
ters are creations, not mere copies. This is true even when—as in 
“Diana of the Crossways,” “Beauchamp’s Career,” “The Tragic 
Comedians,” etc.—there is an avowed substratum of history. Evan 
Harrington is not the son of any tailor you ever did business with ; 
nor are Dahlia and Rhoda Fleming the daughters of any yeoman 
whom you ever knew. But they are, nevertheless, real flesh and 
blood, very much alive. So with all his great characters ; and they 
are legion. The more familiar we grow with these. characters, 
the more real, and therefore the more instructive, will they become. 
Nor is the range narrow. Some of our greatest fictionists repeat 
their characters under different names; the same young man, the 
same young woman, only re-christened. This is not the case with 
Meredith. His creations are not all from the same models. The 
Egoist is no replica in any respect of any other character. Neces- 
sarily, all these men and women belong, more or less, to the age in 
which they were begotten; so do the creations of all great writers. 
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But such creations have the faculty of immortality, of belonging in 
their essential humanness to all times. One cannot imagine Mere- 
dith’s characters getting out of date. 

There has seldom, if ever, been a greater master of metaphor, 
figure, simile, than Meredith. He is, indeed, apt to allow his illus- 
tration to run away with him. But we readily forgive an occasional 
peccadillo of this kind; and when we get used to his manner, we 
riot with him among his metaphors and figures. And we also allow 
him to carry us away on his philosophising excursions, as we would 
scarcely allow any one else todo. Let us here yield to the tempta- 
tion to quote a “philosophical” passage, in which, beneath the 
solemn phraseology, we catch the elusive tinge of genuine Mere- 
dithian humour. Readers of “ Sandra Belloni” will remember the 
context of the following :— 


“ There is no instrument whose sound proclaims such vast 
internal satisfaction as the drum. I know not whether it be 
that the sense we have of the corpulency of this instrument 
predisposes us to imagine it supremely content; as when an 
alderman is heard snoring the world is assured that it listens 
to the voice of his own exceeding gratulation. A light heart 
in a fat body ravishes not only the world, but the philosopher. 
If monotonous, the one note of the drum is very correct. Like 
the speaking of great Nature, what it means is implied by the 
measure. When the drum beats to the measure of a common 
human pulsation, it has a conquering power; inspiring us 
neither to dance nor to trail the members, but to march as life 
does, regularly, and in hearty good order, and with a not ex- 
haustive jollity. It is a sacred instrument.” 


Passing reluctantly over, without more than a mere mention, 
our authors’ magical skill in nature description, and omitting all 
mention of other notable characteristics, we venture upon a final 
reflection. With the death of these two great men, the English 
literary giants of the nineteenth century become extinct, except for 
the presence among us still of a somewhat younger member in the 
person of Thomas Hardy. When Hardy leaves us—and may that 
day be very far off!—the board will be cleared. We ask—“ What 
next?” Differing among themselves, as the literary giants of the 
last century did, they nevertheless belonged to one race—there is a 
phylogenetic connection between them. The race dominated the 
century, sang it, wrote it, embalmed it. We have to begin afresh. 
We look for a new race of giants, evolved doubtless out of the old, 
but with a marked variation in harmony with the new times, socially, 
scientifically, and otherwise. We do not ask for another Swinburne 
or another Meredith. A flood of Swinburnese or of Meredithese 
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from others than the originals, would be a calamity. We must 
remember that, as the children of a family never grow up in exactly 
the same environment as that of their parents, so it is with nations. 
What we ask for, what we have a right to anticipate, is a race of 
literary giants who shall be to the new generations what the dead 
giants were to their own. Not the same, not even similar, only 
relatively the same. Some would explain the temporary dearth of 
commanding genius by saying that science has killed the fairies and 
poetry with them ; has, in fact, destroyed imagination. Some fear 
that the future is to be given up to mechanism and commerce. But 
human nature takes a great deal of killing; and human nature is 
poetry and drama, and whatever else can be begotten by imagina- 
tion. Just now we are in danger of temporarily yielding ourselves 
up to the delusion that rapidity of locomotion and miraculous 
mechanical production, and that kind of thing, means progress. It 
really means that progress can thereby be more certainly assured ; 
but progress itself, real progress, is not mechanical, it is intellectual 
and moral, it is high thought, vivid imagination, social organisation 
that secures justice and well-being to all, the conquest of nature in 
the interest of the highest in nature—man. It is not mere rush and 
bluster and money-changing and fatuous luxury, and the bubbles 
blown by wealth. Our next race of literary giants will be—we 
cannot tell exactly what they will be. No one makes a discovery 
before the discoverer. But it seems evident that, as the mission of 
the giants whose death we are mourning. was to fight against shams, 
the mission of the coming giants will be to teach us what real pro- 
gress is. They will need to be giants to accomplish their mission 
against the present materialistic tide They will be giants—the 
need will call them forth. 





WOMAN v. THE STATE. 


‘THE principal charge brought against the advanced woman of late 
years, is that she scorns matrimony and disdains motherhood. 
Wise and learned professors of history look sorrowfully at the 
advanced women of their acquaintance, who are generally students, 
and sometimes venture to remind them that the decline of ancient 
nations was marked by a similar disinclination of women to take up 
the burden of motherhood. They realize, dimly, that it is a burden, 
now that there are 2,000,000 spinsters in the kingdom, to press 
this truth on their notice. Not only do the spinsters reckon it 
as an item in their lot of single blessedness to be free from the 
burden of children, but the married women are not so eager to be 
Mrs. Quiverfuls as they were in our grandmothers’ time. Malthus, 
from his present abode, should consider the results of his teaching. 

The normal increase in our population is arrested, and if re- 
ports are to be relied on the next census will tell us plainly what 
the deficiency is. Even now the statistician, in classifying the 
nations of Europe, on the basis of the increase in population, places 
Russia first, and Eng..nd much nearer France at the bottom of the 
list, than most people imagine. Poor France, one has railed 
against her so much in the past; can it be that when our next 
census returns are published, we must, on the question of popula- 
tion, be silent, because we ourselves are nearing her state of 
decay. 

In meeting the charge brought against her party, the advanced 
woman generally avails herself of the most obvious answer. She 
says: “The race is not in danger of extinction, while the lower 
classes have such large families. They will fill up your census 
returns, even if they are good for little else.” 

A Hindoo, in discussing this phase of the matter with an Eng- 
lishman, asked a startling question: “Do you think it wise to allow 
your race to develop at that end?” And he went on to say that 
the Hindoo laws provided against such a misfortune among them, 
by permitting the highest caste Brahmins to have as many as 200 
wives, and by restricting the Sudras to one. But the English race 
does develop at that end, though even now there are signs that 
with the raising of the standard of living it may not Iong continue 
to develop so rapidly as in the past. There were large families in 
Essex when the weekly wages were 9/- or 10/-; now that the men 
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get 15/- to 18/-, the families are often small. And as the rents 
are rising, and the food grows dearer, presumably to absorb some 
of that rise in wages, the families will be smaller still. | There is 
no going back to the “bad old times.” 

Except in the Lunatic Asylums and the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, we often hear of a scarcity of men. The army cannot fill 
its ranks, it has to lower the standard of height, chest measure- 
ments and sound teeth, and it longs for conscription. The navy 
and merchant service cannot get enough men, and they fill up 
their vacancies with foreigners, whfle in many parts of the world, 
as well as in England, our English capitalists employ coloured 
workmen rather than English. 

In the near future we expect to hear stated, even more per- 
sistently than now, the axiom, that to bring up a family is to do 
one’s duty to the State. The Imperialists want more men, and 
the women must not shirk the burdens of motherhood. 

The position may be studied, in the light of the history of 
the 19th century. In the early part of that century the women of 
our race did their duty to their country in this particular most nobly. 
While bread was at famine prices, and while the farmers grew rich 
with wheat at 70/- a quarter, and even more, as they are longing 
to do again, the heroic women of England, the labourers’ wives, 
brought up families of from 15 to 20 children. And then came the 
Industrial Revolution, and these overwhelming families came on the 
poor rates, and their mothers were cursed for doing their duty to 
the State so thoroughly and so nobly. 

Of course, things are different now. Now, we want more 
jan'ssaries, more vigorous young men than we have. We want 
them strong in physique, so that the State is not put to the expense 
of hospitals; of sound mind, to stop the terrible outlay in lunatic 
asylums ; and well educated, so that by their help, our manufactur- 
ers may keep pace with their foreign competitors ; and as our vital 
statistics show such a lamentable falling off, the women of England 
are called upon to do their duty to the State, and the advanced 
women, who shun the burdens of motherhood, are blamed for the 
nation’s decay. 

But before they take up these burdens again, they want to 
know whether, after 20 years of work to place a vigorous recruit 
at the disposal of the State, there will be any honourable career 
open to him, and any certainty of a living. They want to know 
what his prospects will be then? Will the State turn its back 
upon him then, because by that time machines have improved and 
men are no longer wanted? Will the farm labourers be in less 
demand because land is passing out of cultivation, and we import 
even more of our food than we do now? Will Chinese and other 
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coloured labour have filled up the vacancies by reason of its cheap- 
ness? And, will Norwegians and Lascars be preferred to English 
seamen because they are less likely than the latter to grumble at 
the commissariat of the service? The intelligent woman considers 
these questions and says to herself, “Is it worth while?” The 
popular phrases, “What shall we do with our boys,” and “with our 
girls,’—are straws on the current of modern opinion, to show 
which way the stream runs, and it runs most decidedly in the 
direction of small families. 

If an ordinary business man were to behave as the State be- 
haves, if he were to order: more elaborate machines than he had 
any use for, or, after he had ordered them, were to decide that 
commoner, cheaper ones would do just as well, and when those 
elaborate, highly finished machines arrived at his factory gates, he 
were to refuse to admit them, and were to leave them in the street 
exposed to all kinds of damage and destruction; his neighbours 
would be at no loss to find an epithet which would characterize 
him, nor would they be loth to apply it. But no business man, 
sensible or otherwise, would order elaborate machines, if he were 
doubtful whether or not he would have any use for them when 
they were finished, for the very sufficient reason that he would have 
to pay for those machines, and the State does not pay the mother 
for the bringing up of the family. It does not even care for the 
working recruit when he is brought up—it leaves him in the street 
to starve and rust. If at any time it is worth the while of the 
State to pay the mother for bringing up her family for the twenty 
years’ work in preparing an elaborate machine for its service, then 
the position will be altered, and the advanced women will consider 
the question anew. Until that time the State must content itself, 
as it is doing now, with the children of the lower classes, those 
brought up in the slum dwellings of our great cities, living on the 
adulterated food now sold in our markets, and educated at our third 
rate schools, third rate because of the parsimony and red-tapeism 
of the Government, and because it considers catechisms of more 
importance than true education and real culture. 


The State must content itself with children inheriting from 
their parents all failings, physical, mental and moral. 


The State must: content itself, but it must not blame the 
advanced women for not doing their duty. Duties are reciprocal, 
if they are not paid for. If the women owe a duty to the State, 
surely the State owes something to them, and at present it ignores 
them, it insults them, it treats them unfairly, and it deliberately 
hinders them from taking a share in the consideration 
of the necessities of their fatherland. The State only 
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desires that women shall be machines, turning out by the 
million tools for the use of the Imperialists, to be used, 
or thrown aside, as they choose. If the State chose the best 
tools, no one need complain that the worst tools were thrown aside, 
but the State takes the inferior tools because they are the cheaper. 
Without giving women any rights, the State claims from the best 
women their tribute of lives for its service. Must the advanced 
women pay this tax? They cannot be forced to do so, they need 
not pay this tax, unrepresented they will not pay this tax, and 
they do not, hence this charge against them. 


But someone will say, how is it possible for the State to pay 
mothers for bringing up a family, and how can the State possibly 
ensure the future of the children. The State encourages individual- 
ism, and the laissez-faire system. Very well then, by the same 
doctrine the advanced women decline to do their duty to anyone 
but themselves. That is their individualism. The self-sacrifice, 
so long preached by the clergy to the women, is not acceptable 
any longer to the women. They leave it for the men to take up. 
Men are so cheap nowadays and women cheaper still, that any 
employer, the State included, éxpects to have crowds pressing 
eagerly for work, as at the dock-gates, where he may have his pick 
and send the rest to the devil—until—until—he should happen to 
want them again. This question is pre-eminently a woman’s ques- 
tion. Neither the State nor the employer cares anything for the 
rejected applicants. But if during 20 years that rejected applicant 
has been dear to a woman’s heart, she does care for him.’ This is, 
we repeat, a woman’s question, but the intelligent men are also tak- 
ing it up. A father cares for his son, only less than a mother, and 
one of these fathers, perhaps the father of one of these rejected 
applicants, has written a book entitled “Depopulation” (possibly 
suppressed) where he advises a deliberate lessening of the popula- 
tion, almost to the verge of extinction to teach the State and the 
employer a much needed lesson. Professor Huxley once said that 
if he had the choice, he would prefer to be born as a negro baby, 
in some part of Africa, inaccessible to Europeans, than to be born 
in the slums of our great cities. Life, in our civilized, wealthy Eng- 
land, is now so hard, and so hampered by competition, except for 
the favoured few, that thoughtful women hesitate before bringing 
their own children into such a milieu. 


But someone will say, “ All this is very tall talk, but maternal 
instinct is a force to be reckoned upon, and it will overcome all 
other considerations.” We answer, maternal instinct can as well be 
satisfied with a family of two as with a family of twenty, and the 
State will be very ill advised to depend on the strength of this 
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same maternal instinct, to supply it with all the soldiers, seamen, 
and workmen that it wants, unless the conditions of life are very 
much improved. Can it be believed that the maternal instinct is 
not the same in a French mother as in a Royal mother? The 
Royalties have no doubt of a comfortable livelihood for as many 
children as they present to the nation, for its loyal rejoicings and 
its subsequent grants; but the French mothers, with their dwind- 
ling property and their ingrain economy, know that additional 
mouths will deplete the hoards and diminish the rents, and they 
forbear; but the affection between French mothers and their sons 
is as grand a thing as any nation can show. There is no lack of 
the maternal instinct in its highest development. The maternal 
instinct is there, but the economic conditions are unfavourable, 
and the economic conditions govern. 

We are assured that this wrong way of thinking, among the 
advanced women, will, in a generation or two, cure itself; that, if 
they object to bring up a family, they will die out, in course of 
time; while the motherly woman, who rejoices in the “olive 
branches round about her table,” will furnish the succeeding gener- 
ations with mothers of her own way of thinking. This is a half- 
truth, but the propounders have forgotten one thing. Before the 
advanced women go down into the silences, they will impress their 
opinions upon the motherly women. Even now the mischief is 
done, and if all the advanced women died to-morrow, their work 
would not be lost. Every over-burdened wife and mother now 
envies the free bright life of her spinster friends, expresses it on 
occasions, and feels it many more times than she expresses it. 
Children are very charming people, especially her own children, 
but they are encumbrances all the same, from which her spinster 
friend is free, and now that she is emancipated from her parrot 
and Berlin-woolwork, and has turned her back on Mrs. Grundy, 
ishe has as free and as wide a life as her married sister, in some 
respects a much freer one. She has no husband to take care of her, 
but she has learnt to take care of herself, and prefers it. The 
American girls and the advanced women have brought about this 
change. 

To sum up; the only people who do their duty to the State 
are the lower orders, the unthinking. The slums are crowded with 
children. Is this the survival of the fittest? We will hope so for 
the sake of the State. It believes in phrases, and must content 
itself with them in this instance. As victims to lead and phospher- 
ous poisoning, and as food for powder, they are perhaps the fittest, 
in our wonderful scheme of civilization, but whether they will help 
‘us to keep our heads above the coming German flood is a moot 
point. 
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Something may be done with these slum children by wise 
education and special training (following the German systems) and 
when the State has quite made up its mind what it wants, it can 
bring up these children of the poor in that direction, either as 
labourers, sailors or soldiers. It must feed, clothe, and house 
them, and prevent them from deserting before their training is 
completed. Also, as the parents of these children are individual- 
ists, as well as the State, and as these poor people fancy that the 
children belong to them and not to the State, some inducements 
must be offered to them other than those offered now. 

They are not likely to devote themselves whole-heartedly to 
the service of the State for an old age pension of 5/- a week at 
the age of 70, when they rarely live beyond 50, and the 4d. a day 
pension of Tommy Atkins is not much more satisfactory. 

This is not a promising outlook. We recommend it to the 
consideration of the men—the statesmen The advanced women 
have no voice in such matters—they have no interest in the politics 
of the country. 


MARY KNIGHT. 














THE NEW SPIRIT. 





ANYONE who is obliged, in the course of his work, to endeavour to 
gauge the state of public opinion, is aware how difficult that task 
is. To tell what the people as a whole are thinking on any par- 
ticular subject, is a task set about with pitfalls. Indeed, it is more 
a matter of instinct than of sober deduction, for if you set to work 
to piece together the evidence, you will find so much flat contra- 
diction, and such an extraordinary variety of belief, linking the 
extreme views by such a tangled mesh that you will be driven to 
despair of finding anywhere any ground for a general statement. 
It is, however, true that there does exist something which has been 
called the pulse of the nation. It is an intangible thing, difficult to 
describe, and only known to those whose business it is to seek for it, 
who are trained to detect its beating among the numberless activi- 
ties and emotions which throb in our daily life, but it is there, and 
it is capable of interpretation. The modes of its manifestation are 
no immediate concern of ours. Any responsible journalist is 
aware of their existence, and can bear witness to them. The point 
for present consideration is the witness that they have borne in 
these last few months to the new idea that is growing up in 
England. 

When Sir Joseph Ward launched his offer of Dreadnoughts for 
England, he did a greater thing than he dreamed. What his exact 
motives may have been, and what the feeling was which led New 
Zealand to follow him and support his action, only those on the 
spot can say. The amazement with which some of the Australasian 
papers have greeted the action is in itself an eloquent testimony to 
the reckless extravagance of the offer ; the timidity with which the 
Australian Government has followed the example is still more elo- 
quent. It must be fairly plain to New Zealand by this time that she 
contemplated an astonishing thing, that she has broken through 
all records and all conventions, that she has, in fact, done one of 
those things which are possible only to the very young—one of 
those fine impulsive things which make us feel hot a year or two 
after they are done, and in later years give us cause for some little 
quiet thankfulness. 

The financial position of the colony is in itself a thing to make 
the offer startling and melodramatic almost to the point of un- 
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reality. A community which is already hampered by debt, which 
can only carry on its work by loan expenditure, is scarcely, one 
would think, the one to make an offer of such magnitude. And 
when, in addition, one considers the size of the population, and the 
ordinary annual revenue, the idea of an expenditure of four millions 
on ships for the old country becomes a thing for almost speech- 
less wonder, giving some ground, though no justification, for the 
cynicism with which it has been received in some quarters. What 
has New Zealand that she should do this thing? Her total exports 
in 1907 were less than twenty million pounds; her revenue in the 
same year was only £0,055,946, and she has debt to the amount of 
£66,453,897. What right has she to saddle herself with expendi- 
ture to the amount of four millions? On what grounds could such 
expenditure be justified ? . 

One of the few services which the dramatic journalism of the 
day has ever performed was done when the extent of the sacrifice 
which was intended was driven home to the public mind by all 
sorts of devices, comparisons, and tables. Nearly every paper in 
the kingdom took pains to point out that the New Zealanders in- 
tended to do a thing beside which the ordinary efforts of the British 
taxpayer became utterly insignificant. We are a slow people, not 
quick to grasp the meaning of figures, but that lesson was too plain, 
too strikingly set forth, to be missed. The nation which had been 
at first only astonished, which had, indeed, begun to wonder if it 
would mean anything off the income tax, began to stare and then to 
gasp. There came a sudden wave of shame, and the phrase of the 
Canadian journalist who had spoken of the “weary Titan’s sons,” 
became a bitter reproach. And now, in the course of a few weeks, 
a complete change has come about ; the man who shouts for reduc- 
tion of armaments has become, for the time, a voice in the wilder- 
ness, while his opposite, who pleads for eight Dreadnoughts, is left 
waving his distressful arms to the backs of the multitude, which is 
turning its face in a kind of stupid bewilderment, looking soberly, 
thoughtfully, at that curious, elusive thing called national duty. 

To understand fully this new spirit, it is necessary to turn back 
to the days when the old Imperialism flourished, and died. The 
completeness of its death is one of the most striking facts of recent 
years. It was never decently buried ; no one pronounced its funeral 
oration. It just flickered out after the South African war, shame- 
fully, ignominiously, and to-day it is as dead as those of the sons of 
men whom it sacrificed away there under the Southern Cross. Its 
very literature is dead, and to turn back the files of the newspapers 
and read again the volumes of rabid nonsense, and the yards of 
maddened verse which it occasioned, gives one a feeling as of taking 
liberties with a shameful tomb. The voices are so flat, so curiously 
distant and dead. The very reading of them is enough to make 
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one rejoice that the country has come to more spacious days, to a 
better conception of things, to a cleaner atmosphere. 

That bad old spirit died, and it died with considerable com- 
pleteness. It is not possible to say what would happen to-day if a 
politician were bold enough to get up and make a speech on lines 
which were popular at that time, and in the years immediately 
preceding it. His audience might listen in dumb astonishment, or 
they might shout him down. That they would give him anything 
remotely resembling the reception that such words would have re- 
ceived ten years ago is unthinkable. But the story of that death 
has been told too well for any second telling of it to be even neces- 
sary. Any reader who feels inclined to turn up Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman’s “In Peril of Change,” will find in the first article, 
“ After the Re-action,” as good and as true an account as he can 
wish for. 

But in a certain sense the death was too complete. Each man 
has his own views on the matter, and some, among whom the 
present writer must number himself, find it hard to speak of that old 
spirit even now with anything but the most utter dislike; but it 
died so completely that what there was in it to give promise of bet- 
ter things, died as completely as all that was entirely bad. The 
excesses that had been committed in its name brought shame on the 
very idea of any kind of Imperialism—arousing in the minds of 
some a bitter antagonism which gained expression in the Little 
England party—and took shape in the national consciousness as an 
utter indifference to any of those duties which fall to the lot of a citi- 
zen. For a time the very apostles of the creed were silent and 
ashamed. Any mention of the war was so certain to be followed 
by an unkind reference to contractors, or a word in season on the 
subject of Hebrew financiers, that those who had been responsible 
for it were glad to leave it alone. The nation was counting the 
cost in the years that immediately followed the making of peace, 
and the cost was heavy, bitter with tears, and the realisation of 
shame. New heart was put into Liberalism, and the reaction cul- 
minated in the campaign of 1905, and the election of 1906. The 
country, exhausted by its orgy of emotionalism, sank back into a 
state of apathy, leaving the political arena clear for the Passive 
Resister, and the temperance reformer. The subjects connected 
with national defence were forgotten, and the Empire became for 
most of us merely a part of the world for which a penny stamp on a 
letter sufficed. The last Colonial Conference was more an oppor- 
tunity for Tariff Reformers to wail than anything else. Its effect 
upon the popular imagination was almost nil. 

In the last few years, signs have not been lacking that the old 
and dead Imperialism was more of a cultivated accident than any- 
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thing else. Whatever it may be, the spirit of the country is not 
Imperialistic—in that sense of the word. The mass of the nation— 
and this article is written from the point of view of one of the mass 
—has, unless it lives in Balham, little of the conceit of Imperial 
destinies. To speak the brutal truth, it is too selfish, and too easy- 
going to cherish any such ideas. Its selfishness is too personal a 
thing for it to admire that larger selfishness which would grasp the 
world in the name of the Anglo-Saxon race. Its main concern is 
that taxes shall be light and rates low; that trade shall be good, 
and that other nations shall mind their own business, are details 
only of this desire. It does not want to be bothered about Govern- 
ments. It has a feeling that it pays a Cabinet to run the affairs of 
the nation, and that it is their business to do it as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Only the smallest proportion of the population is definitely 
and intelligently political. 

The main body is more interested in itself than in anything 
else, and its chief interest in itself finds expression through the 
avenue of sport. In the South of England this pre-occupation is 
not so intense, perhaps, but in all the great industrial centres of the 
North, it is the one staple of conversation, the one universal interest. 
Indeed, it is not possible to avoid the feeling that the influence of 
sport in the North is insufficiently realised by those in authority over 
us. The great disadvantage of having the seat of Government in 
London is that it sets legislators to work in an atmosphere which 
is essentially unreal. London is the centre for the ruling class, but 
not for the doing class, and in the long run it is the doing class that 
counts. There comes thus a certain divorce of legislation from 
reality, and the fact that the majority of our great newspapers are 
conducted in London emphasises this divorce. The weight which 
attaches to the utterances of the Manchester Guardian among 
politicians generally, is in itself a recognition of the fact that even 
the greatest of the London papers come short of the thing that is 
desired. The men who work for that paper live in touch with the 
doing class, and they gain a closer grasp of the principles at work 
in the country than is possible to those who are moving in the more 
artificial circles of London, and since a journalist, however able, is 
only human, the influence is bound to manifest itself in all the work 
he does. 

In the North, then, sport is the great enemy to any concept of 
national duty. It is still customary to pour scorn on any who sug- 
gest that the British love of sport is a bad thing, calculated to do 
harm to the future of the race, and possibly if Mr. Kipling were to 
write to-day another version of “ The Islanders,” there would be 
just such another outcry as that which greeted the original verses. 
But all who are in any way brought into contact with the great 
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industrial communities must acknowledge that it does reign un- 
disputed over ninety per cent. of the people. Its forms are various, 
though football is the chief ; after it there come all manner of games 
that are never heard of in the South, and every one of them is made 
the subject of gambling. In Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the 
districts surrounding, a man can issue an open challenge to meet 
any one who chooses to try his skill against him at anything from 
angling or “knur and spell,” to wrestling or boxing, with stakes of 
£100 a side, with the certainty that his challenge will be taken up. 
Let any doubter come to the North, and get an introduction to the 
director of a prominent football club—he will then find very shortly 
who are, and who are not, the kings among men. It is not much 
use talking Imperialism to such a man. He will load you with 
drinks and cigars—for the fraternity exercise an open-handed 
generosity—but he does not indulge in theories on national destiny. 
Probably he votes Liberal out of some dim devotion to Free Trade, 
but that is the sum of his ideas of his own interests, as they are 
affected by politics. And if you venture to remonstrate with him, 
he will tell you in language that lacks nothing of practised forceful- 
ness, that politics is a game not worth a cent, will proceed to give 
you the figures of the crowds that have watched the performances 
of his team during the season, and will ask you if you could get 
people to go in such numbers to a political meeting. If you are 
wise, you will drink his whisky in silence, and go away to think 
about it. You may take the word of one who has tried, that there 
is nothing, absolutely nothing, to be got out of arguments with a 
football director. It would be easier to make a wild Socialist shout 
for the House of Lords than to make such a man see any virtue in 
politics of any sort whatever. 

But if that is the tone of the industrial population of the North, 
there is also to be considered the keen business man in all his 
ranks. Not only have you the great “captains of industry”; you 
have also the great body of men under them, who in one way and 
another control and minister to the industrial population. They 
are of all positions in life, and their incomes range from £200 a 
year to many thousands—and they are the men who count. Of 
them, and of them alone, can it be said that what they think to-day 
England will think to-morrow. In an infinite variety of ways they 
shape national thought. That they are conscious of this no one will 
claim, except in the case of the peculiarly alert minority, but none 
the less their influence is a living force ; it is the little leaven which 
leavens the whole. And these men are feeling more keenly than 
any others the shame implied in the offer made by New Zealand. 

In no sense are they scaremongers. Such a large number of 
the children of the well-to-do families in the North, and particu- 
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larly in Lancashire, go to Germany for a part of their education, 
that they look at things in a different fashion from that which is 
favoured by the home-trained product of the “ comfortable” Lon- 
don suburb. To them, Germany is a rival, perhaps, but a friendly 
rival. Obstinately, they refuse to believe in any danger, and it is a 
curious, noteworthy fact, that the majority of the alarmists in the 
North are to be found in the ranks of the clergy, who seem to have 
caught some sort of malaria from their residence at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Well does the writer remember one particularly 
violent little parson who lived all his days with the fear of Arma- 
geddon before him. . . The men, however, whom we are discuss- 
ing, have little of that taint, and comparatively few of them are 
Tariff Reformers. It is, indeed, almost ludicrous to watch the 
wrigglings of many Conservative candidates in Lancashire on 
the subject. The reservations they keep for the ears of influential 
men, the pressure they endeavour to bring to bear on the party, and 
the devices they adopt to keep themselves clear of pledges, would 
be pathetic if the question were not of such vital importance. They 
know well enough that their equals in this part of the world are 
singularly free from delusion, ahd they do not enjoy their position. 

To these keen, sound men, the idea of Empire is to-day pre- 
senting itself in a new light. Accustomed from their youth to sneer 
at the extravagances of Tory flag-wavers, they are coming now to 
a new conception which is more or less their own. The action of 
Sir Joseph Ward’s Government has been a precipitating agent, and 
feelings which were floating vaguely enough in the minds of many 
are taking shape as a result of the intolerable shame put upon 
this country by one of the least of the colonies. They are looking 
round, wonderingly, in astonishment. It had not occurred to them 
that they were in any way neglecting their obvious duty ; now they 
are not quite sure of themselves. 

Theories are poor stuff, when facts are available for evidence, 
and there is no lack of them for present purposes. Of all these 
the most remarkable is the way the opposition to the Budget has 
died down. There was at first something like a blaze of resent- 
ment, but better counsels have prevailed. Whatever may be the 
case in London, here in the North the fight, such as it is, has become 
utterly unreal, a clamouring of paid voices, whose masters stand in 
amazement, forbearing to hush the tumult, but refusing absolutely 
to put themselves in line with their agents. Secretaries of Trade 
Defence Organisations may furiously rage in the Press, but their 
voices are, to all intents and purposes, solitary, and many of the 
men who will be hard hit by the new taxation, have acknowledged 
that it is just. They know and feel that they must pay, and they 
are going to pay, as a simple matter of duty. The man who sets to 
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work to oppose the Budget in the North to-day may be very sure 
that he will have at the best a half-hearted audience. Even the 
man who, from political convictions, feels bound to break a lance 
over it, is aware that his action is nothing but a matter of form. 
In the minds of all men there are the beginnings of a feeling ot 
humility. 

’ That, one may take it, is the keynote of the new Imperialism 
which is dawning in this land. It has nothing in common with 
that old boastful spirit. It is instinct with the sense of heavy 
responsibility, with the idea of duty to be performed in the world. 
It is not based on the idea of the eternal superiority of all things 
British: rather it is founded upon a feeling of defect. We have 
lived to be taught our duty by our children, and the shame is upon 
us. For us now there is nothing but repentance and a return to 
the ways of hardness and self-sacrifice which have made England 
what she is. In some sort there is a feeling of having to go back 
to the beginning to do it all over afresh. It is no longer possible 
to speak of things colonial as being inferior. We have been taught 
a bitter lesson by one of the youngest of all, and we have to 
recover our own self-respect before we can lay down any 
appreciable quantity of law again. 


There will be no clamouring for foolish expenditure. The 
agitation for eight Dreadnoughts has fallen absolutely flat, and if 
it depended on this part of the country nothing more would be 
heard of it. But there will be an insistent demand for security, and 
a quiet examination and judgment of all Government proposals. 
In the main there is trust in the Government; men feel that the 
national security is in safe hands, and they have no patience at 
all with the sham fireworks which have been indulged in by the 
Conservative Party. They say, truly enough, “If it is as bad as 
all that, why don’t they raise heaven and earth to get it changed ?” 
There is no sympathy with a party which declares at one moment 
that the country is in momentary peril, and follows that declaration 
by a re-statement of the gospel of Tariff Reform. Rightly or 
wrongly, the northerner does not believe in the sincerity of the 
cry, and panics are to him only a cause for rather distressed 
amusement. 


But New Zealand has done her work, and done it thoroughly. 
It is too soon as yet to trace the probable development of the new 
Imperialism—only the main lines can be vaguely hinted at. But 
they are plain enough for any to see, and they are intensely signi- 
ficant. No better witness to them could be found than the closing 
words of the great speech Mr. Churchill delivered to a Manchester 
audience on May 22. They were inspired by another subject, but 
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they bear in themselves a witness to the new time that is upon us, 
and to the new spirit which is rising to meet and cope with that 
time :— 
“We are passing through a decisive period of our history. 
The wonderful century following the Battle of Waterloo, 
which gave us our long and splendid reign at the head of the 
world, is at an end. We have reached a new time, a time of 
strange methods, huge forces, large combinations—a Titanic 
world. The foundations of our power are changed. To stand 
still is to fall; to fall would be to perish. We must go for- 
ward. We shall go forward, into a way of life more earnestly. 
viewed, more scientifically organised, more conscfously nationat. 
Thus alone shall we be able to renew, through the generations 
that are to come, the fame and power of the British race.” 


HAROLD LAKE. 





THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW. 
XIII. 


IT is always an interesting and sometimes a desirable exercise to 
single out one of our institutions, inquire into its origin, history, and 
modern development, with a view to ascertain whether it deserves 
its reputation, and is in accord with the present appreciation of the 
fitness of things, or whether it has outlived its usefulness and out- 
stayed its welcome. In countries like ours, that boast of a long 
history, a periodical examination of the working parts of the political 
and social machinery is highly important, but it is in regard to the 
legal machinery that an occasional visit of inspection is most strongly 
indicated. Chiefly because history tells us that the natural conser- 
vatism of an old civilization centres largely round its laws, which 
assume by mere fluxion of time a character of sacro-sanctity. They 
must not be subjected to as much interference as is involved in a 
spring-cleaning. They must not change with the times. The laws 
of the Medes and the Persians could, under no conceivable circum- 
stances, be considered susceptible of improvement. “ Where are 
those barties now?” The Peruvian Chief’s message of defiance to 
the Spaniards, concluded as follows: “The laws we revere are our 
dear fathers’ legacy. Tell our invaders this, and tell them, too, 
that we desire no change, least of all such change as they would 
bring us.” If this country should have the misfortune to be success- 
fully invaded during Mr. Asquith’s term of office, we trust he will 
not take up this uncompromising and futile attitude of opposition to 
change, although he has practically done so in his special sphere of 
law, by opposing codification. We venture to remind him, and all 
other professional or political Tories, that there is no more relent- 
less and unappeasable Deity than the time-spirit, which is the 
spirit of change. The alternative to making continual adaptations 
to the changing environment is complete disappearance. This is 
as true, in the long run, of the social and political, as of the 
individual] organism. 

“ The moving finger writes ; and, having writ, 

Moves on; nor all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 


7 
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If it is true that our laws do not set the time-spirit altogether 
at defiance, it is equally true that a human sacrifice is demanded 
before an important change is introduced. The number of sen- 
tences quashed by the Court of Criminal Appeal is sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact that the unfortunate Mr. Beck was by no means 
the only, if the chief, victim of the period before such appeals were 
possible. His case being gross, open and palpable, produced the 
necessary outcry in the press, and served to accentuate the demand 
which had fallen on deaf ears, although uttered in no uncertain and 
jarring sound during previous years. The insistence on human 
sacrifice has become one of our national characteristics. It is - 
within the memory of many of our readers that a great authority 
once declared that the Clerkenwell outrage—in which there were 
several victims—had brought a certain question “ within the range 
of practical] politics.” We are bound to admit, then, that the un- 
seemly characteristic mentioned obtains not only in the legal, but 
also, although perhaps less frequently, in the political sphere. And 
it is a fairly safe forecast that the Parliamentary vote to women will 
be refused until some melodramatic incident affecting an appealing 
personality shall have led to a popular explosion; whereupon we 
shall concede to clamour what we deny to reason. This incor- 
rigible dislike of change; this illogical reluctance to modify condi- 
tions fraught with disaster until the worst has actually occurred, is 
described by our lively neighbours as “de la chinoiserie.” The 
expression does less than justice to the Celestial Empire, which is 
now beginning to realize the fact that change is an unfailing con- 
dition of life. Some of our hopeless re-actionaries may yet be 
compelled to revise a famous line, and read, “ Better fifty years of 
England than a fortnight of Cathay.” 


Returning for a moment to the record of sentences quashed by 
the Court of Criminal Appeal: the high percentage of such cases 
suggests the reflection that our administration of the criminal law 
leaves much to be desired. We have already called attention to 
the necessity for important reforms in our method of selecting and 
training our judges. It is now our duty to put the institution of 
trial by jury on its trial with the public as judges, a tribunal from 
which there is no appeal. 


Attempts have been made to show that the jury system is 
essentially English in origin; that it is due to King Alfred; that 
other races have followed us in adopting it. This claim is without 
historical foundation. It is more correct to say that all races have 
had something analogous to trial by jury among their primitive 
institutions But if we cannot claim originality, or novelty, ours is 
the credit, such as it is, of being the first to give the jury system 
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the enormous extension and development which it has almost uni- 
versally obtained. A highly important step in this direction was 
taken after the Norman Conquest. The Norman rulers, and more 
especially the Norman judges, were obliged to rely on what was 
called “ recognition,” meaning the assistance on oath of men with 
local knowledge in dealing with the hundred and one questions 
which arose out of the inheritance, purchase, sale, taxation, tenure, 
and boundaries of land. These “recognitors,” as they were called, 
had not to decide merely as to questions of fact; on the contrary, 
they had to keep the judges posted on questions of use and wont ; 
custom and tradition; in a word, the unwritten law of the locality. 
Obviously, this conception involves an inversion of the functions of 
judge and jury as at present understood. Thus, it is evident that 
the “recognitor” was not a juryman at all in the modern sense ; 
he was an expert witness retained by the Government for the sake 
of his local knowledge. Some of the wildest extravagances of 
special pleading have been indulged in to proclaim the jury system 
one of the greatest achievements of English jurisprudence, inas- 
much as it utilized local knowledge in the administration of justice. 
The fact is that we have nothing in direct logical—as distinguished 
from official—line of succession from the old “ recognitors,” except 
the jury of matrons! The male juror, in his present capacity, is a 
comparatively modern contrivance, and his local knowledge is an 
absolutely negligible quantity. 

In course of time, the function of the “recognitor” merged 
imperceptibly into that of the juryman as we know him, in pro- 
portion to the enactment of a uniform system of land and other 
laws which rendered the judges less and less dependent on local 
usages and their exponents. And so it came about, by a process 
of evolution, that the province of the jury was strictly limited to 
questions of fact, and further restricted to the exclusive considera- 
tion of matters that have been proved by evidence in the course of 
the trial. But it was long before the present distinction was defi- 
nitely drawn between jurors and witnesses. We find the Recorder 
of London—this legal luminary has often been a “ harbitrary gent” 
—in the time of Edward III, declaring that “if the witnesses do 
not agree with the jurors, the verdict of the twelve shall be taken, 
and the evidence of the witnesses rejected.” During the same 
reign it was decided that the verdict must be the unanimous opinion 
of the whole jury. Diversity of opinion was taken to arise from 
perversity of judgment, and the law sanctioned the application ‘of 
the harshest methods to produce unanimity. The jurors were not 
allowed to eat or drink but by leave of the justices, and they might 
be carried round the circuit in carts until they agreed. “These 
rough enforcements of an unanimous verdict have been softened 
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later,” says our commentator, “ but the rule itself remains.” We 
shall refer to this barbaric survival of medievalism anon. 

The jury system serves a most beneficent purpose wherever 
the Bench is either venal or takes its orders from a corrupt Court ; 
that is supposing the jurors are not themselves open to be bought 
and sold. Many a poor prisoner wrongfully accused under the 
Stuarts had occasion to thank Heaven for the institution of trial 
by jury, that he escaped without the loss of his liberty or his life. 
During that degenerate time, and on not infrequent occasions in 
earlier periods, the jury system found abundant justification, and 
it has, therefore, indisputable claims to our respect for its useful- 
ness in the past ; however outworn and even harmful it may prove 
in the altered circumstances of to-day. 

The first reflection which forces itself upon us in considering 
the jury system, is the extraordinary limitations to which it is sub- 
ject, even within the British Empire. During periods of great 
political tension in India, there is no possibility of getting a verdict 
in accord with the plainest, most explicit evidence. So trial by jury 
is necessarily suspended. An institution which breaks down com- 
pletely before the first wave of popular excitement, resembles a 
ship which is only safe when the sea is as smooth as a billiard 
table. Coming nearer home, we find that enormous expense is 
incurred in Ireland, one of the poorest countries in the world, owing 
to the repeated trials of a case in which one jury after another 
brings in a verdict in ostentatious opposition to the evidence or 
fail to agree. An even more serious feature than the expense is 
the disastrous effect on the public of the glaring failures of justice 
which our blind adherence to the jury system involves in a country 
where it reduces the administration of the law toa farce An Irish 
barrister vouches for the following story. The friends of a 
prisoner accused of murder, being convinced of his guilt, bribed a 
juryman, exacting from him a most solemn promise on oath to 
bring in a verdict of manslaughter, no matter what the evidence 
might be. During the trial, the defence produced proof which com- 
pletely cleared the accused, but it availed him little; because the 
corrupt juror had resolutely disregarded it, and stuck to his promise. 
When the jury retired, the sanctity of his oath was strong upon 
him; he was immovable, inexorable, pronouncing the single word 
“manslaughter,” in answer to appeals, exhortations, entreaties, 
threats and tears. In Jack’s phrase, “he had taken his solemn, 
dying ‘davy’ to do a certain thing, and he knew no more.” Going 
outside the Empire, but still confining our attention to an Anglo- 
Saxon community, the United States of America, what do we find? 
How does this time-honoured institution of trial by jury stand the 
tear and wear of time and changing conditions? The Times 
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correspondent, wiring from New York on April 25th last, will 
answer. Under the heading, “ The Difficulties of Forming Juries,” 
he says, “ An example of the American method of jury-making is 
being presented here in the trial of Captain Peter Hains for the 
murder of Mr. William Annis last August. The accused man’s 
brother, Thornton Hains, was tried recently on a charge of com- 
plicity, and was acquitted, as already reported in the Times. Cap- 
tain Hains’s trial began on Monday, and five jurors have been so 
far chosen out of 177 citizens who have been examined. To sup- 
ply the remainder of the jury, 150 additional talesmen have been 
summoned. San Francisco has just had a still worse experience 
in endeavouring to obtain a jury for the trial of Patrick Calhoun, 
President of the United Railroads, on a charge of offering a bribe. 
The process occupied just 91 days, and no fewer than 2,310 tales- 
men were examined. Six jurors were kept in custody for over a 
month. In the last trial of Abraham Ruef, 56 days were spent in 
the examination of 646 talesmen. The present method of proce- 
dure is not only dilatory, but expensive.” 

We find, then, that in countries like India and Ireland, trial by 
jury is occasionally rendered unworkable by popular ebullition ; 
while the abuse of technical forms at the behest of unscrupulous 
wealth in the United States, has reduced it to an absurdity. We 
can feel little confidence that the jury system would resist similar 
influences in this country ; we devoutly hope it may never be sub- 
jected to them. We propose to show that even as a fair-weather 
institution, working under normal conditions, it is quite unworthy 
of a permanent place in our jurisprudence, notwithstanding its im- 
portant service in the past Nothing is more futile than the en- 
deavour to inflict a spurious immortality on an institution which 
has had its day. It should not be permitted to become an obstruc- 
tion. It should receive decent burial. Its past glories are en- 
shrined in history. There are cogent reasons, however, why the 
obsequies of the jury system should not be solemnized just yet. 
We must pretend for a little while longer that it is alive, because 
it still affords a certain amount of protection against the technicality 
of the judges. That was Mr. Lecky’s opinion ; and his competence 
as regards this matter is indisputable. When the judges were 
ignorant of local usages, juries supplied them with information. 
When the judges were servile, the juries interposed to save their 
innocent victims. As long as the judges are hidebound in techni- 
cality, the juries occasionally serve a useful purpose still. But 
when we shall have judges selected—not from among members of 
the Bar—and trained for their special functions, it is worth con- 
sidering for a moment what advantages will accrue to the adminis- 
tration of justice when jurors shall have disappeared from our 
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Courts of law. Let any unprejudiced person visit one of our courts 
of law during the trial of an interesting jury case. We may men- 
tion, parenthetically, that the janitor will expect a small gratuity 
for the demoralisation of the law has spread to its humblest myrmi- 
dons. If the visitor gives close attention to the case, it is any odds 
that he is forced to the conclusion that the gladiators of the Bar 
have a remarkably strong resemblance to the performers in the 
amphitheatre of ancient Rome. There is the same readiness to 
fight in any cause ; the same refreshing freedom from scruple ; the 
same imperative necessity to make skill in fence the first con- 
sideration. Nine-tenths of the claptrap, the histrionic effects, the ~ 
hysterical appeals to popular prejudice, which are calculated to 
thwart the course of justice would disappear with the abandonment 
of the jury system. Much time would be saved in trials, litigation 
would be reduced to half its present cost. The presence of a jury 
offers chances which appeal strongly to gambling litigants with bad 
cases. Let our unprejudiced observer next consult the reminis- 
cences of eminent advocates, and he will not fail to be impressed 
with the importance attached to the great art of verdict-snatching, 
even against the weight of evidence and the direction of the judge. 
These are the advocate’s triumphs, personal, anti-social triumphs, to 
the discomfiture of justice. Our legal annals are replete with such 
cases. They are related in complete unconsciousness of the deep 
discredit which attaches to the individual and the system. For 
truth to tell, we have paid a huge price in failures of justice for the 
protection afforded in certain decadent periods by the existence of 
the jury system. Nor do our judges, who have lived for years in 
the atmosphere of the Bar, attempt for one moment to restrict the 
privileges which comprise such stratagems as the following:—A 
hostile witness gives a crushing reply, whereupon the advocate, 
with uplifted hand, interjects, “If you please, if you please,” with 
all the melodramatic emphasis at his command, and hastily dis- 
misses the witness. This is found to be an admirable manceuvre 
for getting rid of a damaging witness, and conveying the impres- 
sion to a half-attentive jury that something especially outrageous 
has been uttered. Te the superficial observer, it seems that the 
judge’s summing up reduces everything to its true perspective, but 
in many instances that is very far from being the case. The 
summing up lasts an hour or two, and that is exceptionally long 
It is quite inadequate to correct the effect of able advocacy and 
brilliant examination or cross-examination, which has a cumulative 
effect, otherwise the astonishing verdicts to which we have referred 
would be altogether inexplicable. Not many decades ago a young 
barrister undertook the defence of a beautiful girl, who was accused 
of poisoning her lover. It was one of his first briefs. He secured 
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her acquittal by an emotional appeal, which was a triumph of his- 
trionic art. The jury were hypnotized by eloquence in the service 
of beauty. The judge’s solemn warning was of no avail. The 
evidence went for nothing. The stock argument against judges 
who have not been barristers is that they will fall easy victims to 
the artifices of the Bar. Jf this objection is valid, it follows that 
jurymen should also be drawn from the Bar for the same 
reason. For it is notorious that the judge’s summing up does not 
provide the necessary corrective There are abundant opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of such admirable gifts ; but it is a fatal defect 
in our jurisprudence which gives them free scope in working up 
hysterical effects detrimental to the administration of justice. 
The new age will undoubtedly find a short way with juries 
and replace them by a tribunal of three judges in all cases of life 
and death; but as juries will necessarily linger for some years to 
come, some urgent reforms should be introduced without loss of 
time. Retiring to consider their verdict, for example, should be 
stopped forthwith. The juror who is awake and attentive, is con- 
sidering his verdict from the moment the case is opened. His 
opinion is gradually formed as the case progresses ; that is, if he 
remains awake. We emphasize the latter detail because we are in 
a position to state, as a matter of personal observation, that in an 
extremely interesting case tried lately, one juryman slept peace- 
fully through a full half of the first two days’ hearing, when most 
important evidence was being given. No one with any experience 
of juries can doubt that the most favourable moment for recording 
an honest and independent opinion is immediately after the judge 
has summed up. Then the votes of the jury should be taken 
silently, in writing, as on a ballot paper. Now let us compare this 
simple and obvious procedure with the present course. Retiring 
to consider their verdict involves a repetition of all that has been 
most reprehensible in advocacy without the possibility of correc- 
ticn by the judge. The unfortunate juryman who is “ wobbly” in 
his opinion goes out of the frying pan into the fire. He goes from 
the clutches of the barrister into those of the “sea-lawyer.” He is 
lectured, over-persuaded, and even bullied; no means are spared, 
even the pangs of hunger are called into play, to enforce unanimity ; 
having been secured by such methods, what is it worth? Its 
value is heavily discounted in every case. Whereas an unanimous 
verdict—under a system where a majority decides—has supreme 
value ; and so on in a diminuendo, as the majority is reduced. Our 
system is vicious and irrational to the last degree. It is on a par 
with an old principle in Chinese jurisprudence, according to which 
a condemned man was tortured until he acknowledged the justice 
of the sentence, and then beheaded out of hand before he had time 
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to change his mind. The principle that difference of opinion meant 
perversity, dates from the middle ages, according to the commen- 
tator quoted above. Similarly, doubt in regard to dogma meant 
depravity, and was punished accordingly Not even the most 
perfervid and flambuoyant Boanerges will have the hardihood to 
maintain in public to-day that doubt and depravity are synonymous 
terms—which proves that the Church suffers less from obscurant- 
ism than the law. In a word, the jury system is an anachronism, 
and we persist in disfiguring it by the addition of features of quite 
gratuitous absurdity. For it should be clearly understood that an 
unanimous verdict is no necessary part of the jury system. Our. 
Scotch neighbours take the duty of juror most seriously. Cen- 
turies of religious polemics have made them keen dialecticians. 
No point is missed; and it rarely happens that a juryman falls 
asleep. But even in Scotland, where a surgical operation is needed, 
according to Sidney Smith, to make a man see a joke, there is still 
sufficient sense of the ludicrous to head them off from insisting 
on an unanimous verdict. If that rule obtained in Scotland, it is 
not too much to say that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
jury would disagree, for neither.hunger nor even thirst—a potent 
influence in Scotland—would succeed in enforcing unanimity. An 
ancient Scottish writer, criticising the English practice on this 
point, calls attention to this among other objectionable features, 
that the standard of veracity in the public mind is lowered when 
it is noticed that opinions deliberately formed on the gravest mat- 
ters during a trial can be completely changed under the influence 
of methods which savour of coercion and torture. He challenges 
English lawyers to produce a single sound argument in favour of 
enforced unanimity. Several generations have passed without 
eliciting any response to this challenge; so we may take it that 
judgment has gone by default. Failing sound arguments, there is 
no want of bad ones. We are told that the present arrangement 
has worked well, and, after all, there are not many cases of dis- 
agreement and fresh trials. This is begging the question. The 
few cases of disagreement may possibly be due to graceful con- 
cession rather than to intelligent and convinced unanimity of juries. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that in a great many in- 
stances the former description applies; enforced unanimity is un- 
natural and indefensible. We may well ask why is this prepos- 
terous figment retained? Indignant protests were called forth by 
a suggestion in a previous article of this series to the effect that 
the extraordinary impatience of reforms exhibited by the legal body 
in this country was not unconnected with a natural reluctance of 
vested interests to cheapen litigation. The failure to adopt the 
Family Council among our borrowings from ancient Rome; our 
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refusal to enter into an international convertion on the marriage 
laws, and other instances, were cited. When these accumulate, 
and all point in the same direction, the degree of probability 
amounts almost to a certainty We have not succeeded in finding 
reliable statistics of the number of trials which have been rendered 
abortive by the disagreement of juries; but that is a possibility m 
every trial, and lawyers do not willingly throw any chances away. 
[The public, not the House of Lords, is the court of final appeal, 
and it is for the public to judge whether the retention of enforced 
unanimity of juries, with no justification in reason or common sense, 
is due to sheer dislike of change, or to still less creditable motives. 
Our duty is to call attention to the fact that matters of grave con- 
cern are being sacrificed to a narrow professionalism, but whether 
to its prejudices or its interests is of small importance. We shall 
be told that any member of Parliament may bring in a Bill to 
abolish the enforced unanimity of juries; but the suggestion shows 
inadequate appreciation of the extent to which the private member 
of Parliament has withered in these latter days, when the Cabinet 
and the Law Officers of the Crown are all powerful, especially in 
matters affecting existing laws. A Permanent Committee on Law 
is obviously wanted, but considerations of space will not permit us 
to deal with the subject in this article. 


We observe with pleasure that the Lord Chief Justice has 
introduced a Bill, which was read for the first time in the House of 
Lords on April 28th, on the subject of death sentence reform. The 
principal clause is to the following effect: “When a woman is 
convicted of child murder, and the court is of opinion that at the 
time it was committed, she had not recovered from the effects of 
giving birth to the child, and that the case is one in which the 
Royal prerogative of mercy could properly be recommended, then 
the judge need not pronounce the death sentence, but merely have 
it entered on the record.” We commented upon this subject at 
some length in the February number of the Review. Having re- 
gard to the strange anomalies with which our legal system abounds 
we can only express our surprise that such Bills, emanating from 
the profession itself, are so few and far between. 


Summing up the results of a year of criminal appeal, a legal 
writer finds ample justification for the new Court. In arriving at 
this conclusion, we are in cordial agreement with him. The high 
percentage of sentences quashed or reduced is very serious, and 
affords the strongest presumptive evidence of verdict-snatching 
from somnolent juries and weak judges; the Bar being at present 
too strong for the Bench. The matter to which we desire more 
especially to call the attention of our readers, is contained in the 
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following extract :—“‘ A remarkable instance of miscarriage of jus- 
tice in the sense of a guilty person escaping punishment, perhaps 
the most startling result so far, of the Court’s jurisdiction, occurred 
at a very early sitting. A brutal prisoner had been sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude for the manslaughter of his own child. 
The child died in March, 1908, and the prisoner had been twice 
sent to prison for inflicting injuries upon it in November, 1906, and 
December, 1907. Unfortunately, the judge, in summing up, for- 
got to tell the jury that there is an old rule of law that unless the 
deceased dies within a year and a day of the injury being inflicted 
the assailant cannot be convicted of manslaughter. The jury 
might have thought that the death was either entirely due to, or 
was accelerated by, the injuries in the previous December, and if 
so, the verdict of guilty was good in law; but the Court of Appeal 
could not take upon itself to say that they must have come to that 
conclusion, and they might have been influenced by the crime of 
November, 1900, and, tf so, they had ignored the law. The result, 
that a malefactor of a peculiarly odious dye went (almost) scot- 
free, is a striking illustration of the legality of the English Bench ; 
but it was not justice, and everybody will sympathise with the 
expressed wish of the Court that it had the power to send such a 
criminal back to another jury ¢o find out definitely what they did 
think.” The italics are ours 

Our readers will do well to ponder over this passage. The 
fiasco must be considered chargeable in the first instance to the 
jury system. Then, illuminated as by a flashlight, we have a 
picture of the besetting sin of our Bench, together with an example 
of its disastrous results. A feature which should not be missed is 
the attitude of the commentator to the incident he narrates. “It 
is a striking illustration of the legality of the English Bench!” 
Here we have a measure of the demoralisation of the law; it 
glories in its shame. What the unprejudiced reader will see is a 
striking illustration, not of legality, but of technicality, that grievous 
legacy which our judges inherit from their training at the bar. 
Never was there a better illustration of the triumph of technicality 
in defeating the ends of justice. To those of our readers who have 
not reflected on the insidious influence of long years passed in the 
atmosphere of the Bar, it will at first sight seem incredible that 
learned, upright, and honourable men could have been induced to 
listen for a moment to the argument that the jury, in arriving at 
their verdict, possibly had in their minds the crime of 1906 rather 
than the crime of 1907! Far from waving aside this piece of 
super-subtlety, they were so greatly impressed with it that they 
actually let loose a dastardly ruffian on a long suffering community. 
We are not told whether any other child has the misfortune to call 
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him father; if so his record is a strong presumption that down the 
via dolorosa of their short lives a second martyr is now following 
the first. Our commentator regrets that the Court of Criminal 
Appeal has no power to order a fresh trial in order to ascertain 
what the jury did think. We venture to assert without fear of 
contradiction from the non-iegal reader, that if the power men- 
tioned had been conferred upon the Court, to order a fresh trial in 
this case would have been a gross abuse of it, and an unwarranted 
expenditure of public money. Can there be any doubt as to what 
the jury thought of the case? They had the advantage of seeing 
the accused; they heard the evidence ; they were satisfied that by 
bringing in a verdict of guilty they were doing substantial justice ; 
and they were right. They knew or cared as little about the old 
legal figment of a year and a day as about the canals in the planet 
Mars; and again, they were right. Moreover, those of them who 
had small children of their own, probably wished that the cowardly 
ruffian could have been put under lock and key for the term of his 
natural life, not as a retributory measure, but as a purely precau- 
tionary one. Would they be wrong in cherishing this desire? We 
trow not. Supposing this man has not another child of his own 
to terture, what guarantee have we that he is not at this moment 
prowling about a quiet suburb in order to kidnap an unfortunate 
child, and gratify his mania for the infliction of pain? Can we 
suppose that he will treat other people’s children less cruelly than 
his own? 

Our commentator declares rightly that this is not justice. It 
is the negation of justice. Justice repudiates it. And yet it is 
done in the name of justice by men who sit in the seat of justice. 
But, let there be no blinking the fact that justice disavows them 
as strenuously—for they are, in effect, her enemies—as much as the 
venal judges in less favoured and less self-complacent countries. 
Just as the wiles of Circe had the power to degrade self-respecting 
men into swine, so technicality, a bye-product of law, a leprous 
distilment, holds such variance with justice that it has the effect of 
turning upright judges all unconsciously into traitors to their trust. 
This case serves to drive home the conviction that not only accused 
persons but the general public require protection for person and 
purse against the technicality of the Bench. Such protection other 
communities—less lawyer-ridden than ourselves—have secured by 
well-considered precautions, which may appropriately form the 
subject of our next article. 


IGNOTUS. 
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THE ALLEGED WASTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


A GREAT deal has been written lately about the mistaken methods 
of our higher education in India. It has been freely argued that we 
have been wasting time and strength to no end, and that the whole 
University system is a blunder, a foreign importation wholly un- 
suited to Indian social conditions, using as a medium an alien 
language, teaching ideas impossible of assimilation, and producing 
results in the way of conceit, discontent, and sedition, which may 
be described as nothing short of disastrous. An example of this 
tendency is to be found in a recent article in the Contemporary 
Review, in which the writer, choosing for his subject “English 
Literature and the Indian Student,” and writing under the name of 
‘“‘Tau,” criticises most severely our present methods. He selects, 
indeed, as his special object of attack, the failure of the teaching 
of English literature ; but he seems at least to imply that a similar 
failure may be noticed in regard to all the branches of our Uni- 
versity education. 

A sentence from “Zaz’s” article may be quoted: “Every year 
the Universities prescribe a number of English text-books, many 
unsuitable, some positively harmful, and expect that Indian students 
will be converted to the British way of thinking by the mere 
absorption of them. These new ideas, when superficially assimilat- 
ed, act as a solvent upon the old, and instead of giving a positive 
bent to the mind, produce a kind of hybrid philosophy of discon- 
tent.” Much the same tone is adopted by a writer in the 

estminster Review for February—Major Glyn-Leonard. He 
says: “The Colleges of India are most unquestionably nothing less 
than hot-beds or manufactories of unrest,” and again, “The culture 
of the West is forced ho/us-dolus, and without any system or method 
of classification upon a class of youths who are intellectually keen 
and precocious enough, also eager for the fray. The result may be 
better imagined than described. .... Books are put into their 
hands that they do not understand. The square peg of European 
civilization does not accord with the round hole of Oriental 
sociology.” Still another quotation may be given to show the pre- 
valence of this extremely critical attitude towards Indian higher 
education. In the Outlook for February 13th, in an article bear- 
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ing the title of “The Manufacture of British Babus,” the following 
sentence occurs: “The Bengali variety has given trouble enough, 
and it was produced by precisely the same ardour to scatter super- 
ficial education broadcast among persons unfit to receive it.” Must 
we accept without reservation such verdicts as these, or is it 
possible to say something on the other side of the question? 

No one would pretend for a moment that the system of higher 
education in India is without its defects, or would attempt to deny 
the disadvantages under which it labours, or the difficulties with 
which it has to contend. In recent months, also, there have not 
been wanting occurrences which have given a certain amount of . 
colour to the accusations brought against the system. Still, there 
does not seem sufficient ground for passing a sentence of wholesale 
condemnation, or even for regarding the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages connected with the system as overwhelming. It is possible, 
also, that more searching inquiry into recent deplorable events 
might relieve the colleges of much of the odium which they have 
incurred 

It must not be supposed that writers exhibiting the tendency 
above described, are opposed to the general idea of giving educa- 
tion to India, or would for a moment subscribe to the doctrine that 
we should deliberately, and for our own selfish purposes, keep the 
people in that state of helplessness which their ignorance has 
induced. It may be assumed, without hesitation, that the writers 
quoted from are aware of the almost universal illiteracy of the 
lower classes in India, and would readily agree with the 
opinion that “the chief source of danger in India today is the 
appalling ignorance and credulity of the masses.” If I understand 
them aright, they would find fault with the system of Aigher 
education only, and would condemn it as not only useless, but 
mischievous. 

Do they, then, object to higher education just because of their 
devction to elementary education? Do they argue that time and 
money is being expended upon the former which could more pro- 
fitably be devoted to the latter? Surely our critics cannot mean 
to press this argument to the extent of urging that the educated 
classes should, just because of their numerical smallness, be hence- 
forth neglected. Such an argument would take little account of 
the history of educational progress. Education has always 
benefited the few before it spread to the many. Were there not 
Hays, not so very far distant in the history of Europe, and even in 
the history of our own country, when the prcyportion of the literate 
to the illiterate was not so very far short of what it is in India 
to-day? And, again, how was progress made? Was it not by the 
gradual diffusion of learning from the universities—the haunts of 
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the few—down to the multitudes? May the same method not be 
the method of progress in India? It is not a sudden mechanical 
flood of light which can burst upon a whole population at once. 
We need not, therefore, make too much of the small numbers of 
the class which we are educating in the Indian universities. The 
numbers may be small in proportion to the whole population, but 
in themselves they are by no means despicable. In Calcutta alone 
there are about eight thousand candidates every year for thé en- 
trance examination, and of these probably between two and three 
thousand pass into the University. Further, the educated classes 
in India wield an enormous influence, as even the critics of the exist- 
ing system would admit. The very dangers of the present situa- 
tion, as alleged by the latter, are an evidence of the strength of this 
influence. We need not, then, despise either for numbers or for 
influence the class we are attempting to educate. 

But our critics will probably say that this consideration does 
not affect their main argument, which is, not that education is 
given to the wrong cass, but that the wrong education is given to 
that class. 

Let us examine this contention. The objections may be 
brought under three heads—wrong medium, wrong subjects, 
disastrous results. 

The medtum of higher education in India is, of course the 
English language. Even in the school classes a beginning is made 
in using this language as the medium of instruction, and by the 
time a boy enters the University he is supposed to have at least a 
working knowledge of English. The whole course of subsequent 
instruction assumes this knowledge. 

Now it must be at once admitted that the giving of instruction 
in a language which is not the vernacular of the student, creates 
many difficulties. But it seems to me that in relation to Indian 
education we may plead at least the necessities of the case. What 
other language could be used? English is the only language which 
is understood throughout the length and breadth of the land. In 
any one of the larger colleges, even, it is the only language which 
would be intelligible to all the students without exception. I have 
had a gathering of less than a dozen students in my house, repre- 
senting half as many different vernaculars. These students were 
all perfectly good friends ; they felt that they belonged to the same 
country, they desired to converse together, they desired to study 
together—the only language which it was possible for them to use 
was English. 

Further, in many branches of study, even in those branches 
connected with the more technical instruction which the critics of 
the present system so frequently demand, there are no text-books 
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available except in English; French, German, and other European 
languages being, of course, out of the question. We cannot go 
through the laborious process of translating these text-books into 
the different vernaculars. Those who have attempted such 
translation work tell of the almost insuperable difficulty of finding 
words in the various Indian languages properly expressive of mod- 
ern scientific and philosophical ideas. It follows, therefore, that 
such translations, if they were made, would be inadequate. They 
would also be so expensive as to be utterly beyond the means of 
the average student, for the numbers using such books, under each 
vernacular, would be so small as to make the cost of production 
prohibitive. Even apart from these difficulties, the result would 
not be such as the Indian student or the Indian educated public 
‘would themselves desire. They would find themselves again 
separated just at the point where they desired to unite. The 
educated Bengali would be unable to communicate on high intel- 
lectual matters with the educated Mahratta, and the desire for 
intellectual communication over the whole of India is decidedly on 
the increase. 

This brings in another very important consideration. It may 
be argued by our critics that even if the present circumstances may 
seem to necessitate the use of English, these circumstances are 
themselves artificial, and should not be treated as of so much 
importance. As regards the necessity arising from the presence at 
educational centres of students of different races, representing 
different vernaculars, it may be asked: Why should these students 
be gathered together at these centres at all? Could they not be 
educated in their own provinces and with their own people? Is 
not their gathering together just a result of the unity of British 
cule, and have we not been far too much impressed by this fact 
of unitary British rule in shaping our educational policy? 

One obvious reply would, of course, be that the character of 
British rule is a fact which we cannot afford to neglect, especially 
in connection with our educational policy. For if we are to have 
any solidarity between the rulers and the ruled the language of 
the higher education of the country must be that in which the 
affairs of Government are conducted. Otherwise the people would 
be excluded even from that participation in the government which 
they at present enjoy. The want, also, of a universal medium of 
communication amongst the people would enormously emphasize 
the absence of homogeneity, and increase the difficulties of govern- 
ing them. Just the other day the Sectator was speaking of “a 
certain mental impatience on the part of Lord Morley at this 
absolute and irremediable want of homogeneity in India.” I do 
not know that it is so nearly absolute and irremediable, but the 
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situation in this respect would certainly become more hopeless 
than it is at present were higher education in English to be with- 
drawn. 

The strength of the argument for the use of English does not 
lie solely in its suitability to the needs of a foreign domination, and 
reliance on this as our sole plea would hardly free us from the 
charge of paying too much attention to artificial conditions. We 
may, however, go further, and say that education in the English 
language is very strongly and seriously desired by the people 
themselves. However much they may groan over its difficulties, 
however much they may at times of political excitement protest 
against its use, they yet at heart wish for it, not only for the nearer 
advantages of personal place and power, but because they also 
recognise it as a means towards intellectual, political, and religious 
unification. No educated Indian at the present time will be 
content with appealing only to those whom he can reach through 
the medium of his own vernacular. Be it a scientific discovery, a 
religious conception, a social reform, a political ideal that he is 
interested in, he will not be content unless he can proclaim it 
throughout the length and breadth of the peninsula. To take only 
one aspect of the situation—an aspect which has been very pro- 
minent of late—the sentiment of Indian nationality. Though we 
may even dispute the existence of this sentiment or sneer at its 
merely emotional character, we cannot, for long, disregard it. In 
any case the Indian himself is fully aware of the existence and 
value of this sentiment, and he is also aware that it is very 
largely supported and strengthened by community of language. 
He sees that the advancement of his country depends on its 
unification, and deep down in his heart he is grateful to his rulers 
for giving him one means towards the perfecting of this unity. 
Says a recent Indian writer, “Now India has more than two hundred 
dialects, and it would appear that here is an insurmountable 
obstacle to our ultimate unification. But the spread of English 
education has removed this obstacle, and the gradual diffusion of 
this language amongst the masses will ultimately supply us with 
that common speech which is so necessary to our progress.” 

Such a unification is, I think, eminently desirable, both for 
the sake of the Government and for the sake of the people; and 
we shall probably agree with the writer just quoted from in holding 
that the advancement of the people is to a great extent hindered, 
while the jealousies, confusions, and misunderstandings due to want 
of a common language, remain. 

But my present point is chiefly to emphasize the desire of 
the people themselves for education in the English language, and 
to show that the use of this medium is a necessity not merely 
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forced upon India from without, but already recognised and wel- 
comed by her people. 

We have already admitted that educational difficulties are 
created by the use of a foreign language, but is it not possible that 
such difficulties may have been exaggerated? We must not too 
readily assume that an education given in a language which is not 
the vernacular of the student is, on that account, altogether useless. 
Many English and Scotch students have had experience of study 
at foreign universities. Their knowledge of the language used at 
these universities is, as a rule, very much slighter than the average 
Indian student’s knowledge of English—a fact which may relieve 
us from the necessity of taking account of the more than average 
ability which our own students who specialise at foreign universi- 
ties, usually possess. Yet these students would be very indignant 
if it were suggested that they received no benefit—or very little 
benefit, from their residence abroad. Why should we not allow the 
possibility of a like benefit in the case of the Indian students? 

No one would, of course, pretend that the average Indian 
student has a perfect acquaintance with the English language, but 
his deficiencies in this respect are often very much exaggerated, 
through failure to distinguish between ability to understand and 
ability to express what has been understood. In regard to any 
foreign language with which one has a fair acquantance, we all 
know how much easier it is to read that language than to write 
or speak it. In the same way it is much easier for the Indian 
student to understand the books which we put into his hands, or 
the lectures which he hears, than to tell us what he has understood. 
For an exact knowledge of the amount of knowledge gained we 
are certainly dependent on his ability to express this knowledge ; 
and it is, I admit, an assumption to maintain that his power of 
assimilation is greater than his power of expression. It is 
however, an assumption which any experience in learning a foreign 
language would enable us to justify. And after all, the value of 
education must ultimately be estimated by its effect upon the per- 
son educated, and by more subtle tests than are afforded by his 
power of revealing this effect. 

Too much is often made of the specimens of so-called Badu- 
English, which are not infrequently handed about for the amuse- 
ment of Europeans. A blundering idiom may be excessively 
funny, but it does not by any means prove that the writer of the 
composition is a fool. These mistakes occur most often in the 
embellishment of a letter or essay, and are not vital to the general 
sense of it. A writer may have a perfectly clear thought in his 
mind, and a thought well worth expressing, and may manage to 
convey that thought to you in an adequate way. Are you to 
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despise the thought of a whole letter because of a slight mistake in 
idiom occurring in the last sentence? Surely not—and yet many 
people think that all Indian writing is worthy of ridicule 
because of such insignificant blunders! 

It should be remembered also that the ex-students with whom 
the majority of our fellow countrymen in India come in contact are 
‘many of them not up to the average in their knowledge of 
English. The more efficient students enter upon employments 
which do not bring them into such close relations with Europeans. 
They may, é¢.g., take up educational work, in which a comparatively 
small number of Europeans are employed. Now amongst these 
more efficient students, and in the classes which they will ulti- 
mately form, there is to be found a knowledge of the English 
language which is remarkable for purity, correctness, and oratorical 
power. I have often been amazed at the fluency in extempore 
speaking of even first-year students, and one of the most cultured 
speeches I ever listened to was delivered by an Indian gentleman 
of Bengal. 

We must then avoid the two-fold danger of regarding power 
of expression as an exact indication of power of assimilation, and 
of taking any chance members of the student class as typical 
representatives. Given these precautions, a candid investigation 
will, I think, compel us to admit that the medium of instruction 
used in India, is not so unsatisfactory as is often alleged. 

We may turn now to the subjects taught at Indian universities, 
and the question of their usefulness or uselessness. This is, of 
course, not an entirely new question, as the questions of adequacy 
of medium and suitability of subject are closely bound up together. 
This is especially the case in regard to English literature. There 
is no subject in relation to which difficulties created by the use of 
a foreign language more frequently occur, and they are the kind of 
difficulties of which a European teacher is naturally most painfully 
conscious. We certainly need not expect from the average Indian 
student a proper appreciation of the subtle beauties of, say, Keats 
and Shelley, and it is, perhaps, a misfortune if the European 
professor is hyper-sensitive in regard to this. But the appeal of 
Shelley and Keats does not constitute the whole appeal of English 
literature, and, in passing, it might be asked what proportion of 
students in our own country ever open their Shelley or Keats after 
leaving school or college classes of English literature. Yet in 
their case we do not say that their whole course of study has been 
futile. There is a broader, and, I think, a stronger appeal, of which 
they have not been unaware. Neither has the Indian student. 
Though the latter may not always be able adequately to express 
his thoughts, the influence of our great English writers has been 
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healthily working, nerving him to action, and widening his outlook. 
Even “ Zau” confesses that in “certain plays of Shakespeare we 
were all at home,” but the remark need not be confined to the 
plays of Shakespeare. 

There are, of course, enormous difficulties of appreciation 
created by the Indian student’s ignorance of the “setting” of much 
of our English literature, but these difficulties are not to be made 
too much of, and are always being overcome by wider reading. 
There are, also, difficulties in the methods of study of English 
classics adopted in Indian colleges. The student is encouraged in 
an exceedingly minute study of the text—much the same kind of 
study as is often given in this country to Greek and Latin classics, 
and there is frequently the same failure to catch the spirit of what 
is read. The great desiderata in our Indian colleges are that 
more beoks should be read, that less attention should be given to 
minute questions of language, and that more constant effort should 
be made to impart the spirit and general teaching of what is 
studied. Yet even if we were to grant to the critics that an Indian 
student’s study of his English text corresponds far too closely to 
the more elementary study of Greek and Latin classics in this 
country, would such study be useless? Does it evercise no forma- 
tive influence upon the mind? We must not be too hard upon 
our Indian student. If we hold up our hands in horror at his want 
of appreciation at some passage of exquisite beauty, we must 
remember that like or even greater horror would be shown, sup- 
posing some old Greek or Roman could be resurrected and made to 
teach a piece of his literature to a class of English students. Some 
Eurcpean teachers of English in India seem to forget that they 
are, by their own showing, very much in the position of the 
resurrected Greek or Roman—on/y not nearly so badly off! 

Again, I would ask, what would you substitute for the study 
of English literature? Would you substitute the study of the 
vernaculars? They are already studied in our Colleges along with 
English, but they are recognised often by Indians themselves as 
hardly adequate for modern thought or life. Would you substitute 
the ancient Indian classics? The study of Sanskrit is already 
highly developed in our Indian universities, but here again inade- 
quacy is felt. I heard an educated Indian—a thorough sympathiser 
with the aspirations of his countrymen,—speak a few months ago 
to the following effect: “There is much talk at present of return 
to our past—to the study of our classics and sacred books, but it 
is not enough. For us these books are dead, their spirit and teach- 
ing is obsolete—we want something more.” 

That the Indian student gets at least a part of this “something 
more” from the study of English literature, is, I think, indubitable. 
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He may make mistakes in transferring ideals from England to a 
different soil, but he is not by any means without powers of 
appreciation and assimilation of what is best in our literature. One 
has only to witness the dramatic representation by Indian students 
of an English play, to be impressed by their power of understand- 
ing the spirit of the play. The writings of educated Indians are 
full of allusions to the teaching of English literature ; and I do not 
speak merely of hackneyed quotations, but of references revealing 
genuine appreciation. One of the most exquisite critics of Tenny- 
son at the present day is an Indian gentleman, and he is not alone 
in his sensitiveness to the charm of our literature. 

These considerations may perhaps do something to persuade 
us that the teaching of English literature in the Indian colleges is 
not an unmitigated blunder. It is, I think, an even easier task to 
make out a good case for the teaching of other subjects. In regard 
to these subjects the disadvantages connected with the medium of 
instruction are not of so much account, and many of these studies 
are peculiarly congenial to the Indian mind. Is it possible to argue, 
e.g., that philosophical teaching is useless in an Indian college? Of 
course the danger of mere meniory work becomes here alarmingly 
apparent, and the dictation of notes which can be memcrised and 
reproduced in examination, is a disastrous method of instruction 
which is, unfortunately, all too frequently followed. But such 
methods are not indispensable, and it is by no means impossible to 
encourage independence of thought and to educe genuine philoso- 
phical speculation. Is there not great value in the cultivation of 
the reasoning faculty for which opportunity is given in the logic 
class? To be able to detect a fallacious argument when it occurs 
in practical life is surely an important equipment for the Indian 
youth, and an anticipatory defence against the wiles of political 
agitators. The acquaintance with moral problems also, which he 
acquires in the course of his Ethical study is not thrown away, 
and may in many cases make possible an elevated judgment of 
practical affairs. The study, also, of the constitution of the human 
mind and of the different philosophical systems which have emerged 
in the history of thought, will reveal to him the fundamental 
similarities which underlie differences of race, creed and date, and 
may do much to lessen present antipathy, prejudice and misunder- 
standing. 

The teaching of science is probably the department of Indian 
college work which would be least attacked by the critics above 
mentioned. I would simply ask them, therefore, to realise the 
large place which this already holds in the college curriculum, the 
keenness with which many of the Indian students engage in this 
study, and the success which some of them have already attained 
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in the scientific world. Those who are constantly demanding in- 
struction of a technical character should remember that a theoretical 
basis for such instruction is already laid in many of our Indian 
colleges. In this connection also, a remark recently made by a 
science professor is worthy of mention. He pointed out the value 
of scientific training of a practical nature in emphasising in the 
student’s mind the distinction between facts and the mental 
construction of these facts, and argued that we could confer no 
greater benefit upon India at the present time than emphasis upon 
such a distinction. 

The practical usefulness of the study of Economics and Poli- 
tical Philosophy—subjects very popular at the present time—surely 
needs little pointing out. There has been an obvious tendency 
lately,—as in the boycott movement in Bengal—to have recourse 
to methods which are economically absurd, and schemes of political 
reform have been proposed which are without support in any sound 
principles of political philosophy. Surely the teaching of econo- 
mics and political philosophy by competent teachers, and along 
the lines of recognised text-books even where the teachers are not 
so competent, should do much to lessen the dangers which are 
apparent here. The Indians themselves are recognising that the 
salvation of their country can never be wrought out by obedience 
to mere clap-trap political and economic theories, and are demand- 
ing more thorough study of such problems. A proposal by Mr. 
Lees-Smith that a number of Indians should be sent to England 
for political education, has been most favourably received by the 
Indian leaders. The result wished for is not that these young men 
should become more efficient agitators, but that on their return they 
should be of use—to quote from an Indian newspaper: “in helping 
the people to exercise their new duties and responsibilities.” After 
fall, however, it is only a very limited number of young men who 
can be sent to England for such a purpose, and the same object 
may be to a certain extent attained by a faithful following of the 
instruction on these subjects which is already given in many of 
the Indian colleges. 

Take again the study of history. The historical sense is by 
no means well developed in the Indian mind, and it is important 
that this defect should be remedied. The Indian is continually 
speaking of the necessity of harmonising Eastern and Western 
institutions, but this harmony is possible only if the history of 
such institutions is understood. Above all it is essential that the 
slow growth of liberal Western institutions should be taken account 
of in order that there may not be a continuance of the demand for 
excessively rapid reform in India. It is impossible to introduce in 
that country, without modification, institutions which have had 
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themselves a slow development, and have come to maturity under 
conditions which are not yet existent in India, and which are even 
prevented from coming into existence there by conditions of an 
opposite character. In Major Glyn Leonard’s words, “the square 
peg of European civilisation does not accord with the round hole 
of Oriental sociology,” and it would be well that this should be 
more widely recognised. 

Before leaving the consideration of the subjects taught, we 
may say a little about the technical education for which there is at 
present so great a demand both from Europeans and Indians. 
There is undoubtedly need for this, and too much cannot be done 
either by the Government or by private individuals to meet this 
need. But a protest might, I think, be entered against the idea 
that this technical education should be substituted for the kind of 
education at present in vogue. As I have already tried to point 
out, the present system of education in some of its branches is, 
even now, a preparation for more technical training, and while it 
must be admitted, that a considerable number of students might be 
more advantageously employed in practical work, this is by no 
means true of all, or even of the majority. The two kinds of educa- 
tion must go on side by side. There is danger in all countries at 
the present time of premature specialisation, and in India this 
danger might conceivably become particularly acute. The Indian 
is inclined to approach practical life through theory, and not in the 
reverse order. We may call this a weakness if we like, and may 
think, and, to some extent, rightly think, that it ought to be counter- 
acted; but it must at any rate be recognised. However readily 
in later life the Indian may turn his energies into practical and 
industrial channels, he will always demand previous theoretical 
training. He wi// theorise, and it is the duty of the educationalist 
to take account of this tendency, and to see that the theorising is 
not haphazard, but properly and efficiently regulated. 

We may turn, finally, to the disastrous consequences which, it 
is alleged, are the results of our present educational system. “ Zaz” 
as we have seen, writes of “a hybrid philosophy of discontent,” 
and Major Glyn Leonard describes the colleges of India “as most 
unquestionably nothing less than hot-beds or manufactories of 
unrest.” 

Now it must be confessed that this accusation is not without 
its grain of truth. We must admit the existence of a type of stu- 
dent who is satisfied only with himself and with nothing else ; who 
has learnt up phrases from his text-book without the knowledge 
of their setting; who has caught a dim vision of certain political 
ideals, and demands their immediate realisation; who considers 
himself superior to any work that is offered to him, and then com- 
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plains of unemployment; and who, finally, falls a ready victim to 
the unprincipled agitators and is led by them into paths of anarchy 
and crime. But we should be doing a grave injustice to the Indian 
students if we concluded that they are all of the type just des- 
cribed, or that the only products of Indian universities are of this 
useless and dangerous kind. The share which students have taken 
in recent political troubles has often been made too much of. For 
some time many of the Anglo-Indian journals have been in the 
habit of describing every crowd of somewhat riotous young men as 
a crowd of students, without enquiring carefully enough into the 
composition of these crowds. In the comparatively few cases in 
which students have been actively and openly concerned in political 
outrages, perhaps more detailed investigation into the particular 
circumstances might mark off the particular criminal from the 
general body of students, and relieve the latter of much of the 
odium which they have incurred. 

Undoubtedly there is discontent amongst the educated classes, 
but this is often largely due to economic causes rather than to the 
pernicious influences of a mistaken system of education. The rise 
of prices in Calcutta, for example, and the consequent increase in 
the cost of living has, perhaps, pressed most hardly upon the 
small-salaried educated classes. Discontent arises also from the 
peculiar circumstances of the Zess efficient student in after life. 
These have often to enter employments for which they are not well 
suited. They do their work badly, are severely remonstrated with, 
and retaliate by sullen discontent. It is to be noted also, as has 
been already pointed out, that it is with such students that the 
majority of Europeans come in contact. The consequence is that 
reports are brought home to this country which are largely based 
upon observation of the less efficient members of a class, but yet 
are made to do duty for the whole class. This is surely unfair. A 
class should be judged by its better and best members, and not by 
its worst; and it may be said that the efficient students generally 
find employment more suited to them. They enter Government 
service or find outlet for their energies in educational or legal work. 
Many of them become doctors, and are very often an honour to 
the profession. Generally speaking it may, I think, be said that 
the more efficient a student is, the less likely he is to be discon- 
tented during his college course, or to find causes for discontent in 
the occupation upon which he enters in later life. 

It should be remembered also that discontent has lately been 
in the air, and has had all the infectiousness of a contagious disease. 
The consequence is that many men have thought they were dis- 
contented, and have even said they were, when in reality they were 
nothing of the kind. Newspapers, also, of the more pernicious 
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variety, have had a much greater circulation, and a much greater 
influence than is ordinarily the case. Perhaps then, if we are 
inclined, at the present moment, to judge harshly the educated 
classes of India, it might be well to reserve our judgment for a 
little. In the clearer light of the better day which is already dawn- 
ing over India, we shall be able to understand more adequately 
the situation, and we shall, I think, recognise that the educated 
classes of India are those upon whom we have to rely for the 
regeneration of the country. They are not to be ruthlessly con- 
demned as the hopeless products of a hopeless system. Whatever 
leads to their advancement must at all costs, be encouraged, and I 
do not think it has been proved that the existing educational 
system is considered by them to be, or is in itself, a hindrance to 
this advancement. Rather it may be said that our educational 
policy in India has already justified itself by results to a far greater 
extent than is apparent to merely superficial observation, and that, 
given a certain amount of alteration and adaptation, and given also 
a careful scrutiny of our ideals regarding it, it will continue yet 
more to justify itself in the days to come. 


W. S. URQUHART. 








JULY. 


INDIVIDUALISM. 


By this term I understand the principle of regarding each separate 
person as existing, except under special circumstances, mainly for 
his own perfection and happiness, and of encouraging initiative 
and the free development of idiosyncrasies as distinct from mould- 
ing everyone according to a uniform pattern, with the corollary 
that a large amount of individual liberty should be allowed. This 
principle I accept, and propose to examine what consequences it 
involves, (1) politically, (2) ethically. 

In politics the term Individualism is often opposed to Social- 
ism. The present system is said to be Individualistic as favouring 
liberty, the idea at the root of this view being that liberty and 
administrative interference with industry always vary inversely ; 
the more you have of the latter, the less you necessarily have of 
the former. This is a fallacy. For what is liberty? If it means 
merely the absence of physical constraint, then each of us has 
liberty to kill almost anyone he likes, to commit many thefts, and 
do various other highly illegal acts. Moreover, every slave would 
be free. For a slave cannot be made to do his work in the same 
way as a hammer when wielded by a blacksmith; he can only be 
made to suffer if he refuses. This is indeed the essence of his 
slavery, that he is induced to labour, not from hope of reward or 
pleasure in the task, but from fear of a heavy penalty, if he declines. 
I remember a lady a long time ago telling me about a play she had 
seen acted by dogs. It was admirably performed, but she was 
uneasy in her mind as to the means by which this result was ob- 
tained. She therefore spoke to the manager, and told him she was 
afraid the animals must have been beaten a great deal in the course 
of their training. The man was shocked. “Oh no!” he cried, 
“we never beat them. It is all done by starvation.” That is pre- 
cisely how we obtain our labour in civilised countries. The toilers 
are never beaten. It is all done by starvation. But what difference 
in principle is there between the two methods? Are not the dogs 
in a state of servitude whether the penalty for failure to execute 
orders is a whipping or the loss of a dinner? And are not the 
inhabitants of these islands slaves, whether they work from fear of 
the lash, or from fear, if not of downright starvation, at any rate of 
destitution, a fate so terrible that some commit suicide to escape 
from it? No doubt, however, there are degrees of slavery, and 
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there are points in which the modern worker is more free than the 
old chattel slaves, but for all that, the condition of most men and 
women is one of servitude. What obscures our outlook, preventing 
us from viewing the features presented by civilisation in their true 
perspective, is that the field of our vision is mainly filled up by the 
privileged classes, the masses being seen but dimly far in the 
background. For those who have independent means are really 
free, more free than is good for them, and this class is very con- 
spicuous, having in its ranks all, or nearly all, of the peerage, and 
many others of high social standing, though it has also humbler 
members. It may be taken to include all landlords, manufacturers, 
and preprietors of business concerns, who can afford to appoint 
agents and managers to do the work of superintendence, though a 
little personal attention may be required occasionally. Next we 
have a more or less enfranchised class of professional, literary, and 
artistic persons, who, though compelled to toil, yet find their work 
so interesting as to make it to a large extent a labour of love. To 
these may be added those manufacturers and business men, who 
have accumulated or inherited sufficient to enable them to live 
comfortably, but continue working for the sake of occupation, or 
to add to their incomes. Fear of punishment, not hope of reward, 
is the motive which makes the slave. But take the great mass of 
our toiling population. Would they continue toiling if it were not 
to keep the wolf from the door? Can this be avoided, it may be 
asked? Not altogether, certainly. Until mankind is much better 
than at present, there must be some compulsion, some penalty for 
indolence, but not such grinding tyranny as at present. 

Here is an extract from the Report on the Sweating System 
of the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1890, a Commit- 
tee that cannot be suspected of any bias against the present 
economic system :— 

“These evils” (2.2, the evils of sweating) “can hardly be 
exaggerated. The earnings of the lowest classes of workers 
are barely sufficient to sustain existence. The hours of labour 
are such as to make the lives of workers periods of almost 
ceaseless toil, hard and often unhealthy. The sanitary con- 
ditions under which the work is conducted are not only 
injurious to the health of the persons employed, but are dan- 
gerous to the public, especially in the case of the trades con- 
cerned in making clothes, as infectious diseases are spread by 
the sale of garments made in rooms inhabited by persons 
suffering from small-pox and other diseases. We make the 
above statements on evidence of the truth of which we are 
fully satisfied, and we feel bound to express our admiration of 
the courage with which the sufferers endure their lot, of the 
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absence of any desire to excite pity by exaggeration and of the 
almost unbounded charity they display towards each other in 
endeavouring by gifts of food and other kindnesses to alleviate 
any distress for the time being greater than their own.” 
I would call attention to this last sentence, as I have something 
to say about it later on. In spite, however, of their virtues, it 
cannot be maintained that these poor folk have the amount, or 
anything like the amount, of liberty required by Individualism. 

Going a step higher we find factory operatives engaged in work 
so mechanical that probably it could be done by improved mach- 
inery, and amongst them many women who should be at home, and 
children whose whole day should be divided between school and 
play; and we find agricultural labourers spending their strength 
on toil in which they can take little or no interest, for a pittance 
barely enough to keep soul and body together. In all ranks, with 
the possible exception of the peerage, are to be found drudges, 
working under compulsion, and too much exhausted by their drudg- 
ery to attend to much else than how to get through it and receive 
their pay, or to find recreation in anything but gambling or drink. 

The leisured class have, so far as external relations go, com- 
plete liberty to unfold their individuality, and this sometimes results 
in their doing unpaid work or helping to maintain an atmosphere 
of culture. But it is very apt to have an enervating or even 
demoralising effect. I have doubts as to absolute freedom from 
external restraint being synonymous with real liberty. I am 
inclined to think that we are in this respect like rose trees, requir- 
ing certainly plenty of scope for free growth, but the better also 
for pruning. Certain it is that the individuality produced by com- 
plete pecuniary independence is on the whole of a poor and often 
of a very vicious description. 

What, however, of the captains of industry, the landlords, 
manufacturers and employers generally? Do they not have more 
liberty than would be possible under Collectivism? Certainly, 
they often have in one direction. Many of them enjoy what used 
to be called in America the glorious liberty of each citizen to 
wallop his own nigger, but these cannot be considered really free, 
when they are driven to this proceeding by the stress of competi- 
tion. The sweaters, as has been said, are often themselves sweated. 
Then there is the obvious and more important point that the 
liberty of the walloped is curtailed, and they are more numerous 
than the wallopers. No doubt, however, our industrial captains 
have also the power and use it largely, of increasing production and 
organizing distribution. As to the individuality, however, which 
their position tends to produce, this again is not of a large or noble 
kind. Of course, I am not speaking of the result in every case, but 
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of the general tendency, and that is to foster individuality in the 
sphere of material production and distribution, and in that sphere 
only ; it is most unfavourable to it in the sphere of religion, human- 
ity, art and culture. 

On the whole our present condition is one extremely inimical 
to rich and varied individual excellence, while, as to liberty, it 
subjects the great majority to the rigorous rule of a minority of 
plutocrats, largely irresponsible, often tyrannical, and, in spite of the 
spur of competition, not always progressive. Such liberty as we 
do possess is largely due to infringements of the so-called laissez- 
faire policy. That term suggests that any evils resulting from it 
would be like the oppression of small boys by big boys in a school 
where there is no supervision. It is not so. The laissez-faire 
system should rather be compared to a school where each boy on 
reaching the sixth form becomes a prefect, and is entrusted with 
a large amount of authority. We must assume further that there 
are three ways of attaining this position. Some do so by ability 
and honest hard work, some by all kinds of trickery, getting their 
exercises done for them, using cribs and so on, and others again by 
the appointment of a retiring-prefect, each prefect having the right 
before leaving the school to nominate a successor (this last power 
corresponding with our unrestricted right of bequest). Lastly, we 
should suppose that the masters take no part in the prefectorial 
government except that, when the other boys mutiny, they crush 
the rebellion with a strong hand. In this case would not probably 
the individual liberty of the majority be seriously interfered with, 
and the individuality of the prefects be developed in a wrong direc- 
tion? Now if the masters, becoming more alive to their duties, 
were to exercise supervision, and regulate to some extent the con- 
trol of the prefects in the general interest, clearly a gain and not a 
loss for individual liberty would be the result. This last supposition 
is analogous to the factory acts and other beneficial social legisla- 
tion ; the interference of Parliament so far has increased the liberty 
of the subject and favoured individuality. An operative working 
for ten hours only in a factory has a better chance of being some- 
thing a little more than a machine than one working for 14 or 15 
hours. We must not rashly conclude that there cannot be too much 
regulation ; all I wish to point out is that Socialism is not necessarily 
hostile to liberty merely because it aims at an organisation of 
industry for the good of the whole community—a magnificent ideal 
whether it can be realised or not. I would point out in passing 
that it is not necessarily either practicable or impracticable; it 
may be partially practicable; and moreover that it is doubtful 
whether it would involve much increase of State control; some 
think it could be realised chiefly by means of voluntary association. 
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Socialism takes various forms. What seems to me to concern 
us most is the Socialism of the Labour Party, and especially that 
of their late chairman, Mr. Keir Hardie. 

I do not propose to discuss the economic questions involved 
in his views except so far as they are inseparable from his ethical 
standpoint, which is intimately connected with the ethical side of 
individualism. His Socialism is essentially an effort to base 
industry upon the principles of Christianity. In the first place it 
inculcates, to use Mr. Wells’s phrase, the spirit of service rather 
than of gain, and in the second place it is practically in accord with 
the command not to labour for the meat which perisheth, not to 
seek what we shall eat and what we shall drink. This passage in 
Mr. Hardie’s small book, “From Serfdom to Socialism,” will illus- 
trate the first point :—‘“Letourneau tells us that the ambition of 
the very earliest man was to eat and not to be eaten. The issue 
does not seem to have changed much in the millions of years which 
have elapsed since this was the victory song of the successful 
combatant. The next issue probably was to kill and not to be 
killed, followed by to enslave and not to be enslaved. To-day it 
takes no higher form than to cheat and not to be cheated. That, 
however, cannot be the last word in the vocabulary of progress. 
Surely it is reasonable to hope that a day will dawn in which a 
desire to serve rather than to be served shall be the spur which 
will drive men onward to noble deeds.” 

For the second point take this passage from “The I.L.P. and 
all about it,” a penny pamphlet of his, probably read by hundreds 
of thousands of working men: “Under Socialism the winning of 
our daily bread, which is often the object of all our exertions, 
would become a mere incident, and the time, the talent, the 
energy now devoted to an unsuccessful effort to get the where- 
withal to live, would be set free for conflict with the powers of 
darkness in the higher spheres of mind and spirit.” 

In case anyone should think the above too visionary to be 
worth serious consideration, I would call attention to the stupendous 
waste of money and time involved in our present system ; first by 
expenditure upon useless or pernicious things, such as competitive 
advertising, over-production, short-lived joint stock companies, 
stock exchange speculation, unbridled luxury, production for 
display instead of pleasure, and on items which might 
at least be enormously reduced—armies and warships, pauperism, 
crime, disease, drink, and so forth; and secondly by the existence 
of a large class of non-producers who might be producers, the idle 
rich, the unemployed poor, the superfluous servants, and the 
incapables who might have been capables in a better environment. 
Now imagine this waste entirely or almost entirely abolished, 
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everyone properly nourished physically and mentally, and employed 
on real utilities, and one can also imagine that short hours of work 
might suffice for the production of such material wealth as is really 
desirable.1 Here we have two ways by which the yoke of sordid 
toil, which now so oppresses individuality, might be lightened, first 
by elevating the motive and so making the toil not sordid (“A 
servant by this clause makes drudgery divine”) and secondly by 
preventing so much time and energy being monopolized by the 
mere effort to obtain a livelihood. 

Now the question of motive is the crux or fundamental difh- 
culty of Socialism. We are in this strange and painful position 
that whereas our Divine Master bade us beware of covetousness, 
we all, with the exception, and the sole exception, of Socialists, 
hold that covetousness alone can supply a motive power adequate 
to the efficient working of the industrial machine. We do not, 
indeed, use the word “covetousness.” We employ specious terms 
such as “enterprise” or “self-help,” but if “a rose by any other 
name will smell as sweet” so also will an open sewer by any other 
name equally pollute the air. I do not understand by “ covetous- 
ness” a moderate desire for money, but in human conduct due pro- 
portion between the different desires is vital, as between 
the different instruments in an orchestra The drum and 
cymbals are useful in a subordinate way, but if they usurp 
the chief place, drowning altogether the softest and most delicate 
passages, the music is ruined. So again, it is not desirable abso- 
lutely to eat only to live, with no appetite or relish, but to make 
one’s meals the chief object of life is fatal to character. Is it not 
so with the desire for money? Does our own or any other religion, 
does any great teacher from Socrates to Ruskin, including the 
practical and not very spiritual Horace, allow it to be placed in the 
front rank as the mainspring of our principal energies? This, 
however, is the position it holds now, and which it is desired it 
should retain, and if, when holding that position, it is not to be 
called covetousness, I am at a loss to know to what that term should 
be applied. I can find no justification in our religion for allowing 
it to be permanently the dominant factor in our lives; but for 
proceeding gradually and cautiously in our efforts to subordinate 
it to higher motives, I think we have authority in what Our Lord 
says as to Moses having allowed divorce on account of the hardness 
of his people’s hearts, and as to putting new wine into old wine- 
skins and patching an old garment with a new piece of cloth. Our 


1. It might be said that this would lead to indolence, but I should hope (especi- 
ally as the change suggested could only be made gradually) that that result might be 
avoided by promoting in every possible way artistic productions, education, literary 
competitions, debating societies, physical training and active outdoor recreation. Must 
we really be either ants or loafers ? 
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difficulty is that the present economic condition, which cannot be 
speedily altered without almost certain disaster, creates an atmos- 
phere so reeking of avarice, that to cultivate nobler principles is 
like promoting health in an unhealthy city. But, as in the latter 
case, something can be done by cleanliness, ventilation and other 
hygienic measures, so we must try even now by all possible means, 
more especially by education, to infuse a better spirit into industry. 
We may obtain encouragement from what the Lords’ Committee 
on Sweating say in the passage I quoted as to the unbounded 
charity of the very poor towards each other. This shows that we 
must not regard as innate that deeply-rooted love of money which 
is so common amongst the well-to-do as to make it impossible to 
maintain even the most deserving works of mercy without almost 
frantic efforts to loosen tightened purse-strings by means of sales, 
concerts and oratory at public meetings, but that it is, on the 
contrary, a triumph of successful training in the school of inter- 
necine competition, by which out of a nature open-handed and 
gregarious has been formed a set of beings close-fisted and un- 
gregarious, attending, like the fabled Cyclopes, to their own wives 
and children, but otherwise caring nothing for one another. That 
human nature is always the same is one of those half-truths, which 
are more dangerous than absolute untruths; there is a permanent 
element in our nature, but it is also very plastic; it has been 
improved in some respects already; it can and must be further 
improved. In the sphere of commerce and manufacture it has 
never yet had a fair chance. No efforts have been made to elevate 
these occupations, because under the spur of the lower cupidities 
they have been carried on with efficiency enough to maintain in 
existence the requisite human machinery and provide abundant 
gratification for nobles, ladies, and gentlemen, who alone have 
counted. Hence they have been despised until lately, and are 
even now esteemed in an entirely false way, not in respect of their 
value to the community, but in proportion as they make the leaders 
of industry conspicuous by the luxury and splendour of their lives. 
Their true position is not realised. They are regarded as existing 
only for the finite and temporal, whereas they really exist also 
for the infinite and eternal. They form the necessary material 
basis for the life of the soul. They are related to worship, good- 
ness, love, beauty and knowledge as the soil to the flowers that 
grow on it; without the soil we cannot have the flowers. Were 
the minds of men and women once saturated, as they might be, 
with this thought, the nobler motives which stimulate to social 
service in other directions might be brought into this sphere also, 
not to the exclusion of all other incentives, but sufficiently to make 
it worthy of humanity. 
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Here, however, we must consider whether such a development 
of corporate feeling would be consistent with individualism, for 
this, according to some, requires that each one should live, not 
for others, but for himself. In support of this view, society has 
been compared to a pearl necklace, which depends for its value on 
the size and lustre of each separate pearl. This comparison holds 
good up to a certain point. If everyone were to sacrifice his own 
happiness for the good of the community, the result would be 
universal misery. On the other hand, if everyone made himself 
happy, we should have universal happiness. The same argument 
applies to religion, morality and to all forms of excellence. It is 
not well to lop off from the plant of life ali but the altruistic 
shoots. We want, to begin with, a common ideal. Love of one’s 
neighbour is not the only or even the first great commandment. 
Idiosyncrasies, too, should be developed. Again, science, art, cul- 
ture, skilled work, and recreation, require to be pursued, not only 
as means, but also as ends in themselves. Still, an ultimate end 
beyond these subordinate ends not only benefits society, but 
deepens and harmonises the life of the individual. The figure, 
indeed, of a pearl necklace may mislead. It may keep up the 
fallacy that we are related to each other as trees in a wood, anyone 
of which would not be injured, or might even be benefited, by the 
destruction of its neighbours, whereas the real relation is that be- 
tween the parts of the same tree, the fallacy, in other words, of 
substituting the idea of an independent for that of an organic 
individuality. For each pearl, when taken off the necklace, remains 
as large and bright as before, whereas the individual man without 
his social qualities becomes a dwarf. With the qualifications im- 
plied in what I have pointed out above, it may be said that altruism, 
far from impoverishing, enriches individuality. It consists in mak- 
ing part of the self what would otherwise be outside it. In domestic 
life the altruist annexes, so to speak, his family, in friendship his 
friends, in patriotism or humanitarianism, though in a vaguer sense, 
his country or all mankind. These annexations, while adding im- 
mensely to the interest of living, may also bring anxiety, but I 
believe on the whole they conduce to happiness. Anyhow, who 
ever has been so trained as to have made them by the time he is 
growing into manhood, will no more be content with a narrow 
horizon than he would be satisfied with a small room in a block of 
tenements after having been brought up in a mansion. It is 
certain, too, that an extensive elevation by this means of the spirit- 
ual standard of life would increase the general happiness, and this 
implies that it would also increase in most cases the happiness of 
the individual. To character, the gain is always immeasurable. 
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Social service is therefore, so far from being in opposition to 
individuality, that the latter cannot be perfect without it. This 
specially applies to industry. The sacrifice of ease and pleasure 
involved in labour has to be made in any case by the great majority 
of mankind. How can it be other than an advantage in every way 
to the individual worker that it should be made willingly and for 
worthy ends rather than in a slavish or mercenary spirit ? 

To sum up; what I have endeavoured to show is that our 
present political and economic condition, mis-named individualistic, 
is really extremely unfavourable to individualism ; that State con- 
trol does not necessarily diminish, but may increase liberty; that 
social service is necessary for the perfection of each member of the 
community, and that the industrial sphere especially, which occupies 
most of our energies, must be permeated by a nobler and more 
social spirit, if individualism is to be really wide-spread and 
effective. 


HENRY CHENEVIX. 











SOME CELEBRATED WORKS OF 
FICTION. 


IT is often difficult to classify certain books. Whether to place 
them under the title “Novel” or “Romance” is not easily determined,. 
as they may consist of both, or even include a third quality; and 
hence the term “Works” has been selected as the heading of this 
article. “Wahrheit und Dichtung” would perhaps be the best 
‘designation of the books about to be considered. 

A romance, it is said, is a narrative or fable of knight errantry, 
or work of fiction treating of olden times, and of great events and 
personages; or a historical novel. 

A novel, on the other hand, is a fictitious narrative exhibiting 
the operations of the passions, and particularly of love. The latter 
definition would, at the first glance, appear to fit admirably the 
books here considered, but the narrative of the “Sorrows of Wer- 
ther” is founded on fact. St. Preux is Rousseau himself in the 
“New Héloise,” and Chateaubriand is René in his work of that 
name. 

Diderot was not satisfied with the appelation of “Romance” 
to the titles of Pamela, Clarissa Harlow and Sir Charles Grandison. 
“By a romance,” he says, “has been understood, until the present, 
a tissue of events, chimerical and frivolous, the reading of which 
was dangerous for the taste and for the morals. I could wish 
indeed that one would find another name for the works of Richard- 
son, which elevate the mind, touch the soul, which everywhere 
breathe love of the good, and that we also call romances.” 

Diderot probably had in mind romances by Crebillon, the 
Abbé Prévost, zd genus omne. 

However, leaving aside precise definitions, it may be worth 
while to consider some works of fiction that had an enormous 
“vogue” when published, and to-day have not wholly lost interest 
with the reading world. 

“The Sorrows of Young Werther,” by Goethe, was a book 
that created great interest when published, and was received with 
universal acclamation. We are told that “there never was a fiction 
which so startled and enraptured the world. Men of all classes 
were moved by it. It was the companion of Napoleon when in 
Egypt; it penetrated to China. In the Chinese Empire Charlotte 
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and Werther were modelled in porcelain.”1 Whence came its 
success? Was it the style?—which, it is said, “is one continuous 
strain of music, which restrained within the limits of prose fulfils 
all the conditions of poetry; dulcet as the sound of falling waters, 
and as full of sweet melancholy as an autumn eve.”2 

The style had probably something to do with the success of 
Werther, the reputation of Goethe had more, but the greatest 
factor was that it embodied a great nameless longing, an undefined 
unrest prevailing in the latter part of the 18th century, and «nat 
the author expressed in words what people vaguely felt, although 
he provided no formula of satisfaction, nor any opiate of relief. 

The book is written in the form of letters, and that dated the 
10th of May expresses the contentment of Werther in his new 
country home. “A wonderful serenity has taken possession of my 
heart, like the sweet spring morning which I so much love. I am 
alone, and am enjoying life in this vicinity, which has been created 
for such a temperament as mine.” The day afterwards he says, 
“I do not know whether a thousand spirits move about this place, 
or whether it is the warm, heavenly fantasy which is in my heart, 
which makes everything round about so paradisiacal to me.” What 
a delightful picture Werther gives of his place of sojourn. 

“About an hour’s walk from town, there is a place which is 
named Walheim. The situation, on a hill, is very interesting, and 
if you go on the upper footpath to the village, you overlook at 
once the whole valley. A good landlady, pleasing and charming 
in her age, supplies wine, beer, coffee ; and what, above all, pleases 
are two linden trees, and their spreading branches cover a little 
space in front of the church; whilst round about are grouped 
peasants’ cottages, sheds and farms.” 

In a few days he meets Lotte, and the letter of the 20th June 
hints at a more than casual interest in her. “I am living such 
happy days as God permits to His saints; and whatever may 
become of me, I shall not be able to say that I have not partaken 
of joys—the clearest joys of life. You know my Walheim; I am 
fully established there; I am only an hour’s distance from Lotte.” 

Soon Albert comes on the scene, and destroys for ever the 
pleasure of Werther, who has by this time fallen in love with 
Lotte. Despair seizes him and he goes from the district, only to 
return again. And then his last letter dated simply “after eleven” : 

“Everything is still round about me, and my soul so restful. 
I thank thee, O God, for the gift of this warmth, this strength, in 
my last moments. 


1. Lewis. 
2. Lewis. 
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“I go to the window, my dearest, and look, and see still 
through the stormy scudding clouds, single stars of the eternal 
sky. Here, Lotte, I do not shudder to grasp the cold terrible 
chalice, out of which I shall drink the intoxication of death... . 
So cold, so rigid at the brazen doors of death to knock ... It 
strikes twelve! So be it . . . Lotte, Lotte, farewell, farewell.” 

At Easter, 1772, Goethe went to Wetzlar,.to perfect his legal 
knowledge, and there he met Charlotte (Lotte) Buff, who charmed 
him as Frederika Brion had done. But finding that she was 
engaged to Albert Kestner, his friend, he left the district. 

Soon afterwards Wetzlar was the scene of a terrible event. ° 
Jerusalem, son of the Abbot of Riddagshausen, shot himself in 
a fit of melancholy, and in consequence of hopeless love. 

Three weeks after the death of Jerusalem, Goethe wrote to 
Frau von La Roche, foreshadowing the “Sorrows of Werther,” 
which, as will be seen, is founded on his own experience with 
Lotte, and the death of his friend Jerusalem. No one will be 
surprised to learn that Kestner was far from pleased to see him- 
self and Lotte (now become his wife) the subjects of the book, and 
a scmewhat acrimonious correspondence took place between him 
and the author. . 

It cannot be denied that the “sorrows” were self-inflicted, and 
that if Werther had lived in present-day Germany scant sympathy 
would have been extended to him. And yet, although his 
“sorrows” evoke no real sympathy, a sentimental pity cannot be 
withheld, moralists and philosophers notwithstanding. “You could 
not refuse your tears for his fate,” says the author. 

The “Sorrows of Werther” was published in 1774, and gives 
expression to the sentimental movement of the 18th century—the 
“Sturm and Drang”$ period. It appears “there was one universal 
shout for Nature. With the young, Nature seemed to be a com- 
pound of volcanoes and moonlight ; her force explosion, her beauty 
sentiment. To be insurgent and sentimental, explosive and lachry- 
mose, were the true signs of genius. Everything established was 
humdrum.4 Jean Paul says there was “an universal love for all 
men and beasts—except reviewers.” 

Perhaps the Reformation, and the French Revolution, tended 
to create a new element in letters, as well as in religion and 
politics. Be that as it may, and although the “Sorrows of Werther” 
belongs to a period of storm and stress which has long passed 
away, yet it will always be read with a pleasure not unmixed with 
melancholy at the hapless fate of Werther. 


3. Title of a play by Klinger. 
4. Lewis. 
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The “New Héloise” burst like a “glittering meteor” on the 
French horizon of 1761, causing no little surprise and pleasure, to 
a public accustomed to fiction largely portraying the artificial life 
of courts and palaces). The French fiction of that time was some- 
what frivolous and licentious, and the romance of Rousseau brought 
a cool breath of the mountain into the exotic atmosphere of the 
society ladies and gentlemen, accustomed to reading the “Princess 
of Cleves,” “Manon Lescaut,” and “Le Diable Amoureux.” 

According to M. Lansen, Rousseau started out with three 
propositions, viz.: “Nature had made man good, society has made 
him bad; nature had made man free, society has made man a 
slave ; nature had made man happy, society has made him miser- 
able.” 

Therefore Rousseau places his hero and heroine in the grand- 
iose scenes of Switzerland, far from the baneful influence of society, 
or rather, it should be said, Rousseau places himself and Madame 
d'Houtetat there, for he is St. Preux and she is Julie. The epis- 
tolatory style of the New Heloise is somewhat wearisome, and the 
letters between St. Preux and Julie break up any thread of narra- 
tive there may be. There is no continuity of action, and “religion, 
morality, education, and the fine arts are all treated separately, and 
thinly joined to the principal subject.” It was essentially a book 
with a purpose, and this purpose was to show that a return to 
nature must be made if the highest virtue were to be attained. 


“But Rousseau has been, above all, a great painter of nature. 
He has discovered for us Switzerland and the Alps, the deep 
valleys and the high mountains; sometimes he has painted vast 
perspectives, sometimes lesser landscapes.”5 Here is a picture of 
the mountains of Valais: Rousseau says: “I climbed slowly, and 
on foot, paths rough enough, led by a man whom I had taken for 
my guide, and in whom I have found rather a friend than a hire- 
ling. I wished to reflect, and was always prevented by some 
unexpected sight. 

“Soon immense rocks were hanging in ruins above my head. 
Anon, high and thundering waterfalls deluged me with their 
thick spray. Presently an everlasting stream opened at my side, 
an abyss into which my eyes dare not fathom the depth. Some- 
times I lost myself in the darkness of a thick wood Sometimes, 
in coming out of a gorge, a pleasant meadow gladdened my eyes.” 

What a beautiful picture we have of the Lake (Geneva) when 
St. Preux and Madame de Valmas go rowing. “After supper we 
sat on the shore, awaiting the time of our departure. Imperceptibly 
the moon arose, the water became calmer, and Julie suggested that 


5. Lansen. 
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we should start. I gave her my hand to help her into the boat, 
and after seating myself beside her, I still kept her hand in that 
of mine. We preserved a profound silence. The uniform and 
measured sound of the oars encouraged me to muse. The song, 
merry enough, of the snipe, recounting to me the pleasures of 
another age, in place of cheering, saddened me. Little by little I 
felt increase the melancholy by which I was depressed. A serene 
sky, the freshness of the air, the soft rays of the moon, the silvery 
murmuring of the water glittering around us, the concurrence of 
the most pleasing sensations, and even the presence of that cher- 
ished being, were not able to turn my heart from a thousand 
sorrowful reflexions.” 

It is interesting to remember that “the Lake” inspired Lamar- 
tine to write his elegy of the same title.6 

Concerning Clarens and country life, Rousseau says, “Do you 
know why Clarens pleases me for itself? It is because I feel that 
{ am truly in the country, and that it is almost the first time that 
I have been able to say as much. Men of the town do not care for 
the country at all. They disdain the works, the pleasures; they 
are ignorant of them; they appear to be in a foreign country; I 
am not surprised that they are dissatisfied. You must be a villager 
in the village, or not go there at all; for what are you going to do 
there? The residents of Paris who think they go to the country, 
do not go there at all; they carry Paris with them.” 

The book was composed in the charming valley of Mont- 
morency, a retreat provided for the author by the friendship of 
Madame d’Epinay. Whilst there he fell in love with Madame 
d’Houdetat, cousin of the latter. Madame d’Houdetat was engaged 
to M. Saint-Lambert, and Rousseau, philosopher though he was, 
and although Therése (whom he afterwards married) was living 
with him at the time, had the meanness to make known his love. 
In other words, he acted the part of the elderly Abelard, though it 
is not clear that Madame d‘Houdetat was prepared to play 
Héloise. 

The result was the departure of Rousseau from the Hermitage, 
and one of the scenes, with which readers of his life are familiar, 
took place. 

As usual, he, the guilty one, took umbrage, and discovered 
that it was another plot, this time hatched by Madame d’Epinay, 
to drive him forth once more into the cruel world. 

Such was the origin of the “New Héloise,” of which it has 
been said “it is only landscape that is portrayed with entire veracity, 
and this because Rousseau had seen aright, and keenly appreciated 
the physical aspects of nature.” Its literary influence was immense, 


6. ‘The Lake” of Lamartine refers to the Lake of Annecy. 
7. M. Geruzez. 
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and it inspired later writers, as Bernardin de St. Pierre, Madame de 
Stael, George Sand and others. 

Finally it may be of interest to give the opinions of a critic 
(referring more particularly to letter 17, part IV.). “In that letter 
Rousseau has written from one end to the other the most touching 
poem of love that we have in our language—the poem of remem- 
brances and regrets,” and that “the New Heéloise is entirely lyric 
in conception and execution.”8 

With regard to Rousseau’s penchant for all things natural, 
Chateaubriand says, “I am not at all, like Rousseau, an enthusiast 
of savages; and although I may have perhaps as much to complain 
of that class as that philosopher had to praise it, I don’t at all 
think that pure nature is the most beautiful thing in the world. 
I have always found it very ugly, everywhere that I have had 
occasion to see it. Very far from being of opinion that the man 
who thinks is a depraved animal, I believe it is thought which 
makes men. With that word of mature, we have lost all. Let us 
paint nature, but let it be beautiful nature; art should not busy 
itself with the imitation of monsters.” 

The “René,” of Chateaubriand, can scarcely be described as 
a tale; it is a story of the author’s life, told to two persons, viz., 
Ciwctas, an old Indian belonging to the Natchez tribe, and a 
Romian Catholic priest named Father Souel, missionary at the 
fort Rosalie. 

René is really a part of “Atala,” and for some reason has been 
detached by the author. In Atala the scenes are laid in America, 
and have been compared with those of Bernardin de St. Pierre in 
“Paul and Virginia.” 

The author says that “in 1725 a Frenchman named René 
impelled by passions and misfortunes, arrived at Louisiana.” 

It was on the 21st of that month which the savages call “la 
lune des fleurs,” that René told the story of his life. “The day was 
breaking ; at some distance away, in the plain, you could see the 
village of the Natchez, with its grove of mulberry trees and its 
cabins which resemble bee hives.” 

He said, “My disposition was impetuous, my temper unequal. 
By turns noisy and merry, silent and sad, I gathered round me my 
young companions; then, suddenly leaving them, I went to sit 
down apart, to gaze on a passing cloud, or to hear the rain falling 
upon the leaves. 

“Every autumn I went back to my ancestral home, situated 
in the midst of forests, near a lake, in a far away province. On 
Sundays and feast days I have often heard, in the large forest, 


8. M. Lansen, 
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through the trees, the sounds of the far distant bell, which called 
the men of the fields to church. Leant against the trunk of an 
elm tree, I have listened silently to the godly murmur. Each 
vibration of the beli carries to my simple soul the innocence of 
country manners, the calm of solitude, the charm of religion, and 
the delectable melancholy of my first infancy. Is there a heart so 
evil that has not trembled at the sound of the bells which vibrate 
with joy upon his cradle, which announce his coming into life, 
which mark the first beating of his heart ?” 

René gives a picture of the abbey near his home. “I see once 
more the majestic mingling of water and wood of that ancient 
abbey, where I had once thought to shelter my life from the 
caprice of destiny; I wander still, when day declines, in those 
echoing and solitary cloisters.” Then he travelled, “full of ardour, 
I cast myself on that stormy ocean of the world, of which I knew 
neither the harbours, nor the dangers.” 

First he went to Greece, and Rome, and visited the scenes 
of antiquity, “but I was wearied of rummaging in the coffins, 
where I disturbed too often only criminal dust.” Then he tried 
London, but was disgusted to find that no one could give him any 
account of the person represented by a monument behind White- 
hall.9 

Afterwards he went to Scotland, and on the mountains of 
Caledonia soliloquised about Ossian. 

“Ancient and laughing Italy” then offered a crowd of “chefs 
d’oeuvre,” but he was still unsatisfied. 

“However, what had I learnt until then with so much fatigue? 
Nothing certain amongst the ancients, nothing beautiful amongst 
the moderns. The past and the present are two incomplete 
statues; the one has been recovered, quite mutilated, from the 
débris of ages, the other has not yet received its perfection from 
the future.” 

René sums up his own character in these words (after describ- 
ing how he had climbed to the summit of Etna). 

“A young man, full of promise, seated on the mouth of a 
volcano, and weeping over mortals . . . is without doubt . . . only 
an object worthy of your pity; but whatever you might think of 
René, that picture offers you the image of his character and of his 
existence ; it is thus that all my life I have had before my eyes a 
creation altogether immense and imperceptible, and an abyss open 
at my side.” 

He cannot express his desires, and says “I began to search 
my heart, to ask myself what I desired. I did not know; but I 
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suddenly thought that the woods would be delicious for me.” “I 
am looking,” he says, “for some unknown good.” 

But he did not find it in solitude, for he confesses, “Absolute 
solitude, the sight of nature, soon plunged me into a state almost 
impossible to describe.” . . . “That disgust of life that I had felt 
from infancy, returned with new force.” 

Then René quitted Europe, and endeavoured to find the happi- 
ness he sought for in the New World. Whether he was successful 
must be ascertained from other sources than the book “René.” 

Father Souel, who had listened to René’s history, adopted the 
Carlyle—the common-sense—attitude, and said: 

“Nothing in your history deserves the pity that you have been 
shown here. I see a young man, infatuated with idle fancies, to 
whom everything is displeasing, and who has avoided the burdens 
of society, in order to devote himself to useless reveries. Extend 
your view a little more, and you will soon be convinced that all 
those evils of which you complain are pure nothingness. What 
were you doing alone in the depths of forests, where you wasted 
your days, whilst neglecting your duties ?” 

This was excellent reasoning, but it hardly answers the ques- 
tion: What was the anodyne that René was seeking? How could 
this vague unrest, this unsatisfied longing be stillea? 

The fact is, Werther and René, and perhaps St. Preux were 
all afflicted with “Weltschmerz,” that pessimistic malady of the 
century. “Maladie du Siécle” the French called it. 

On the eve of the publication of “Atala,” M. Joubert wrote 
that the book “will succeed, because it is from the enchanter,” and 
St. Beuve was of opinion that the author had attained classic 
perfection in René. St. Beuve says, “The author, in retracing 
through the figure of René his own portrait of youth—his idealised 
portrait—has through it presented a type of the moral malady of 
the imagination of that epoch. All the inconsistencies which are 
met with in the character of René are found again equally, with 
slight variations, in that of many young men of the time, above 
all when the reading of René had shown them their inconsistencies. 
Such is the magic effect of those little ‘chefs d’oeuvre’ appearing 
at the right moment; they are like a mirror, where each one 
recognises himself, and learns, so to say, to name himself.” 

“Ignoti nulla cupido,” said Voltaire, but René was not satis- 
fied with that, and above all he desired to know that of which he 
was ignorant (z.¢, presumably a knowledge hidden from the ken 
of mortal man). 

Goethe, Rousseau and Chateaubriand had several things in 
common. Each wrote an autobiography—Goethe, “Wahrheit und 
Dichtung,” Rousseau, “Confessions,” and Chateaubriand, “Mem- 
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oires d’Outre-tombe,”—and these autobiographies suffered in the 
opinion of posterity by their incompleteness on the one hand, and 
their vividness on the other. 

The authors of Werther, New Héloise and René felt the same 
impulsion to country life—a return to nature. They felt a supreme 
disgust of life, and set off on the search for happiness to they did 
not know where—to some place unknown. ' They all wrote beauti- 
ful prose, and these books became immediately celebrated. Wer- 
ther, it is said, “carried its author’s name on its blazing wings, 
not only all over Germany, but into the remotest corner of Europe, 
and was translated into twenty-three foreign languages.” The 
New Héloise created probably more interest than the old Héloise 
(to so designate the beloved of Abelard), and René soon found 
plenty of imitators, Byron, it is said, being among the number. 


F. LEONARD. 











JULY. 


THE BANE OF BOSWELLISM. 


AMONG the various tendencies of the present day which have 
attracted the attention of our would-be reformers, one to which 
their notice has been most recently and most strenuously directed 
consists in our reputed fondness for what is termed “scrappy” 
literature, and our consequent inability to exercise any prolonged 
mental effort of attention upon one given subject. It cannot be 
denied that such a state of affairs is encouraged by the vast num- 
ber of our cheap periodicals. These, however, being presumably 
intended for our lighter moments, are on the whole productive of 
less karm than is caused by the presence of the characteristic in 
question in works that make a higher claim than merely to while 
away an idle half-hour. We come near to being overwhelmed 
by the flood of biographies, historical memoirs, and personal “ ap- 
preciations ”—the latter generally anonymous—which every pub- 
lishing season lets loose upon us. The titles are in many cases 
high-sounding, but the subject-matter for the most part resolves 
itself into a mass of irrelevant anecdotes loosely strung together, 
personalities in doubtful taste, and revivals of buried scandals which 
had best been left forgotten. 

To adapt the old saying, we find it nowadays hard, in the 
realm of literature, to see the forest—not for the trees, but for the 
rapidly spreading undergrowth that threatens almost to choke them. 
The practical test of a cursory glance through the catalogue of any 
of our well-known public lending libraries would yield, from this 
point of view, a somewhat startling result. To take that of one 
which may fairly be pronounced representative of the tastes for 
which it caters, we find that the writings of Berkeley, Hume, 
Spinoza, Walt Whitman, Arthur Hugh Clough—to select a few 
names at random—are wholly absent, their place, however, being 
taken by biographies of the authors, and monographs upon the sub- 
ject of their work. It may, of course, be urged that these writers 
make but scant appeal to the general public. But in that case it 
is surely curious that there should apparently exist so widespread 
a desire to learn the details of their private lives, or to peruse the 
latest critical estimate of their powers. 

It bas been wittily observed that although no man is a hero to 
his valet, there is none who would not turn valet to his hero. 
There is truth in the latter assertion, yet it is to be feared that it is 
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not always a truth entirely creditable to human nature. May not 
the application for the lackey’s place be in part due to the hope of 
gaining perquisites not otherwise obtainable, and of deriving added 
importance from a dress which, though ostensibly one of servitude, 
is yet superior to the garb of ordinary humanity? May there not 
even sometimes exist a lingering idea that the dependent may in 
course of time come to supplant the master whom he now pro- 
fesses to revere, on an application of the principle that “he first 
must serve who fain would sway”? 

It is not only upon those who have passed from our midst that 
the biographer’s zeal is expended. The living also claim a full 
share of his attention, and many a man has been driven into the 
doubtful depths of autobiography with a deep-felt, though possibly 
unspoken ejaculation of “save me from my friends!”—urged by a 
desire that such facts as must be known concerning him should 
appear in an aspect more nearly approaching to truth than the 
efforts of his admirers would seem likely to warrant. Nor is it 
upon the great alone that the fierce limelight of publicity is 
turned. In the present age of advertisement even the most insig- 
nificant come within its range, and woe betide the struggling author 
who deems it possible to obtain recognition without its aid! Among 
the many who welcome it, the few who shrink aside remain for- 
gotten and unnoticed in the shadow. 

One circumstance we utterly fail to realise—namely, the cloak 
which print may in the beginning afford to the writer who, while 
striving after self-expression, is yet apt to be checked by a natural 
and not altogether condemnabie diffidence. As in the Roman 
Catholic rite of confession, where penitent and priest are divided 
by a tangible barrier from each other's view, the agency of the 
press may serve both as a link and as a screen between the author 
and his public, enabling the former to reveal, beneath the veil of 
anonymity, if he so desires, a range of ideas and emotions which 
he would hesitate at discussing personally with his most intimate 
friend. Let us pause before we finally break down that barrier in 
such manner as to render its shelter impossible to be granted to 
those who still seek it. We shall gain little beyond the satisfac- 
tion of a puerile curiosity ; we may lose for ever a gift that might 
have been worth our prizing, on the part of the few whose first 
struggling utterances we have silenced. 

To the man who succeeds there must, in any age, inevitably 
come a time when the privacy of his earlier days is outgrown, and 
he stands confessed in his entirety for the judgment of his fellows. 
The hiding of his light behind a bushel is, of course, incompatible 
with the exploit of setting the Thames on fire. The bushel may 
serve to shield the first faint sparks of genius from the chill wind 
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of criticism, but it also must of necessity be consumed as the con- 
flagration spreads, leaving him self-revealed in the glare of his own 
achievement. 

Yet even this needful illumination is used by us for unworthy 
ends, and we fix our attention on trifles rather than on that which 
is worthy of our regard. The public estimate of a man’s capacity 1s 
only too apt to be affected by knowledge concerning the intimate 
yet probably irrelevant details of his daily life, and his whole per- 
sonality may become popularly symbolized by some peculiarity of 
dress or deportment. Byron’s neckties and Whistler’s hat were 
productive of little good. They tended merely to encourage pose 
on the part of their owners, and equal affectation in those who are 
always to be found ready to flatter by imitation, and to illustrate 
that leaning towards cult which, in more senses than that of mere 
orthography, may be defined as culture incomplete. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the above remarks have 
failed to observe the distinction between the provinces of biography 
and criticism. That confusion, however, is already existent, and it 
is hard to decide whether it is altogether to be deprecated. It is 
difficult to separate a man from his work, and the division is in 
many respects inadvisable, in so far as it may entail the danger of 
setting up artificial and conflicting standards through divorcing the 
theoretical from the practical. The real evil lies, not so much in 
the functions of the biographer and the critic being combined in 
the same individual, as in the fact that he should occupy a position 
of undue prominence. 

The critics have indeed become a power to be reckoned with, 
and the old taunt directed towards the “men who have failed,” 
has long since lost its sting. A class of writers has sprung up in 
our midst who have never given themselves the chance of failure 
in any other branch of literature than that which they triumphantly 
pursue. There is much to be urged in favour of their existence as 
a race apart; the power of original production is too often apt to 
warp the capacity for critical discernment, and in literature as in 
many other respects it is the lookers-on who have the best view 
of the game. 

Let us, nevertheless, try to keep a right sense of proportion, 
and refrain from exalting the audience at the expense of the per- 
formers. The foregoing observations have treated the subject 
from the point of view of literature, which comprises, however, only 
one corner of the field which is covered by a sweeping tendency. 
The “book-makers” are everywhere in evidence, whether their 
province be nominally that of letters, art, or history. Differing 
widely in all other respects, their works yet resemble one another 
in lacking the true creative spirit, and in deriving their life, like 
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the parasitical growth of the ivy on the oak, from the strength of 
the men who have acted and thought for themselves. We hear 
much of the pessimistic outcry regarding the degeneration of the 
race; let us hope that our descent into “anecdotage” does not 
denote a further sign of national decay. It would be well for us 
henceforth to keep more carefully on the right side of the line which 
divides a healthy interest from an impertinent curiosity, and to 
seek to curb our ghoulish proclivities for making merry amidst the 
graves of those who might justly claim from us, if not honour, at 
least oblivion. 

The tide of triviality has surely reached its high-water mark. 
We have erected a statue to the memory of Boswell. Let that one 
act stand as the symbol of the flood of national feeling at the 
beginning of the twentieth century; let us hope that future years 
may cause the waves to retreat, leaving it to stand alone. 


C. G. ANDERSON. 








JULY. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


“ FOR forms of government let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right 

In faith and hope the world will disagree. 

But all mankind’s concern is charity ; 

All must be false that thwart this one great end ; 
And all of God that bless mankind or mend.”—POPE. 


Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis, and so it is now an 
uncontested truth that our methods for dealing with crime have been 
sadly defective. We have regarded punishment only from the 
deterrent and retributive standpoints, and have paid no attention 
whatever to the reformative. There is a movement starting in 
England to try to help and reform criminals, and so by reclamation 
ito cure crime by going to the very root of the evil, and studying 
criminology as a science. This movement is growing day by day, 
flowing in like an enormous wave that is beyond the power of man 
to check. The abolition of capital punishment is only a small 
part of this great movement, but a part of no mean importance. 

Let us, for a moment, look back to see what progress has 
been made as regards capital punishment—for through the eyes of 
history we can see everything. Remember the words of Emer- 
son: 

“I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain.” 

One hundred years ago death was the penalty in England for 
an enormous number of offences, and among others, for counter- 
feiting stamps for the sale of perfumery, and also of certificates for 
hair-powder,—we have made some progress, at least! We are 
altogether more humane now than we were then. In 1810 a Bill 
was thrown out—a Bill for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
for stealing the value of forty shillings from a dwelling house—and 
there voted for its rejection the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of London, Salisbury, Ely, Hereford and Chester. We 
understand that when Dr. Oldfield, the President of the Society for 
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the Abolition of Capital Punishment, wrote a year or two ago, to 
the present members of the episcopal bench, one or two Bishops 
were neutral on the subject of the abolition, and the Bishop of 
London had not thought about it at all! 

In 1864 a Royal Commission was appointed on Capital Pun- 
ishment, and it reported in 1866. There was a minority report, 
signed by a third of the Commission advising the immediate 
abolition of capital punishment, and the majority made several 
recommendations, but only one of them has been carried out— 
that relating to public executions. Inter alia they advised that 
murders should be divided into murders of the first degree and 
murders of the second degree—the death penalty being retained 
only for the former. Mr. George Greenwood introduced a Bill 
last Session, which would carry this out, but unfortunately it has 
no immediate chance of being carried any further unless the 
Government are persuaded to adopt it. However, last Session the 
death sentence was abolished for children under sixteen, which is, 
anyway, a step in advance. 

Thomas Hill Green said that capital punishment is justifiable 
only if it can be shown to be- necessary for the maintenance of 
society, and if it can be shown that the criminal is permanently in- 
capable of rights. As regards the latter, it is quite certain that in 
our imperfect state we are not justified in making any such assump- 
tion, for “to err is human, to forgive divine.” No one is past the 
power of reformation. In Charles Gingsley’s “Two Years Ago,” 
Tom Thurnall woke up one morning to find that he had been kept 
alive by someone’s cloak he found over him. A good Samaritan 
had taken his own coat and put it round Thurnall; the good 
Samaritan was a murderer. 

Surely capital punishment is not necessary for the maintenance 
of society, when some countries have abolished it, and society is 
still maintained. Why does the State put a man to death; or to 
call a spade a spade commit murder? The real reason is because 
that method of dealing with the criminal is so very simple. But 
the simple methods are not the right ones. In France the Revo- 
lutionists thought that the best way of maintaining the Republic 
was to kill all the aristocrats. It was a simple way, and it was 
successful for a while, but time showed it was the wrong way. 
“Oh, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 
to use it as a giant.” 

Some people say that the fear of death is very great. That 
seems rather hard to believe when we consider the number of 
suicides that take place yearly. What they really mean when they 
say the fear of death is the fear of being put to death. This may 
be so immediately before the execution, but it is certainly not so 
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several weeks before, especially when the punishment is so un- 
certain. During thirty years (1850-1879), 33 per cent. of those 
tried for murder were found guilty, whereas the percentage for 
non-capital crimes was 76. 

The deterrent force of capital punishment is always very much 
exaggerated. There is a very interesting passage in Thucydides,! 
to which the present writer's attention was called by Professor 
Bury, which runs as follows: 


“Now of course communities have enacted the penalty of death 
for many offences far lighter than this; still hope leads men to 
venture and no one ever yet put himself in peril without the 
inward conviction that he would succeed in his design. Again, 
was there ever a city rebelling that did not believe that it possessed 
resources adequate to the enterprise? All states and individuals 
are alike prone to err, and there is no law that will prevent them, 
or why should men have exhausted the list of punishments in 
search of enactments to protect them from evil doers? It is 
probable that in early times the penalties for the greatest offences 
were less severe, and as these were disregarded, the penalty of 
death has been by degrees in most cases arrived at which is itself 
disregarded in like manner. Either, then some means of terror 
more terrible than this must be discovered, or it must be owned 
that this restraint is useless; and as long as poverty makes men 
bold by necessity or plenty ambitious through insolence and pride, 
and the other conditions of life remain each under the thraldom of 
some fatal and master passion, so long will they continue to lead 
men into danger. Hope also and cupidity, the one leading and the 
other following, the one conceiving the attempt, the other suggest- 
ing the facility of succeeding, cause the widest ruin, and, although 
invisible agents, are far stronger than the dangers that are seen. 
Fortune too powerfully helps the delusion ; and by the unexpected 
aid that she sometimes lends, tempts men to venture with inferior 
means and more especially communities, as the stakes played for 
are the highest, and as individuals, when acting in masses, irration- 
ally magnify the objects that they strive for. In fine, it is im- 
possible to prevent, and only great simplicity can hope to prevent 
human nature doing what it has once set its mind upon by force 
of law, or any other deterrent force whatever. , 


“We must not, therefore, commit ourselves to a false policy, 
through a belief in the efficacy of the punishment of death, or 
exclude rebels from the hope of repentance and an early atone- 
ment of their error.” 


1. Thucydides, iii., 45-46. 
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These sentiments were voiced more than four hundred years 
before Christ. It is the earliest and a most striking discussion on the 
theory of punishment. Macaulay describes how Monmouth, when 
he fcund that his abject entreaties for mercy were of no avail, 
walked on to the scaffold as a brave man; aye, and more than that, 
as a martyr. Even a murderer, if he is put to death, has a sort 
of halo of glory in the eyes of the uneducated. 

Is it right to put men to death on circumstantial evidence, as 
the evidence in murder trials is nearly always of necessity? People 
say that innocent people are never put to death, but most people 
put too much trust in circumstantial evidence. In the Grant-Duff - 
memcirs there is a story told of Lord Denman, of which the fol- 
lowing is the gist: He wished to send some wine one day to a 
friend older than himself, and gave instructions accordingly. The 
wine, however, was put into bottles which had had poison in them. 
Now Lord Denman points out that if his friend had drunk the 
wine and died, it would have been a clear case of murder, as not 
one of his own bottles was poisoned and his friend’s will was in 
his favour. Circumstantial evidence may be most misleading. 

Finally, let us remember that two wrongs do not make a right, 
and that the State does not annul the murder by putting the mur- 
derer to death, but instead, makes it a double tragedy. Some 
countries have abolished capital punishment altogether; others 
have suspended it, but it still remains in England, a “blot to 
honour, and religion.” That same spirit which has abolished the 
punishments of drawing and quartering in the past, will abolish the 
punishment of death in the future. 


Cosmo G. ROMILLY. 











JULY. 


THE UNPRACTICAL PARSON. 


THE question sometimes presents itself to the reflective mind, as 
to whether the Parson would be more of a power in the land if he 
were prepared for his work by a business training. It is rather an 
anomaly that the preachers of a religion whose Founder spent his 
youth in a carpenter’s shop, and whose brief public life was con- 
cerned as much or more with practical works than preaching (his 
first command to his disciples being to heal the sick, a fact often 
lost sight of in the subtleties of doctrine, the said disciples being 
all men who worked hard for their living), should be themselves so 
unpractical. At the same time it is a necessary result of his train- 
ing, which exercises certain faculties at the expense of the rest, 
whereas if he had been taught to use his hands, it would probably 
have developed his mind in a greater degree. Charles Godfrey 
Leland, in his inspiring book, “ Have you a strong will,” points out 
that the word handy—(in old English Hend) meaning—quick, alert, 
gifted with prompt perception, is derived from knowing how io use 
the hands. 
“The Squyre was courteys and hend, 
Eche man him loved and was his frende.” 

‘And his experience in training pupils in design verified this 
statement. 

As it is, the Parson dwells on a little pinnacle, safely removed 
from the toils and temptation which surround his flock. It is easy 
for him to preach against money-making, and the desire fer gcld 
(perhaps a sub-conscious envy that his calling debars him from legi- 
timate speculation, the love of which seems innate in the human 
breast), imparts a peculiar bitterness to his invectives against those 
who “ make haste to be rich.” 

At the same time, he is indefatigable in asking for money, or 
rather demanding it, and like the daughter of the horse-leech, he 
is never satisfied. 

It is true it is for his church, but as often as not for no 
real good. The building of a new chapel, a tower to the church, 
an unnecessary re-arrangement of pews, may gratify the Parson’s 
ambition, denied more useful outlets, but is somewhat vexatious to 
hardworking business men, who have to provide the means, and 
know how hard they are to earn. If the Parson had had to bear 
the yoke in his youth, he would, perhaps, be a little less peremptory 
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and unreasonable in his demands. He would be aware that the 
gold he preaches against one Sunday and exacts the next, !s not 
kept in an old stocking all ready to hand, but that to supply his 
needs capital must be withdrawn from the bank, or investments 
must be realized. His faith in things spiritual does not enter into 
his view of mundane affairs, and he seems to think the Christian 
church would be in danger of extinction without worldly dross. He 
does not have, as a rule, to trouble about money for his personal 
needs. However small his stipend, it is usually sure. It would 
make more of a man of him if he had to combine some manual 
labour with his preparations for preaching, and his flock would - 
probably be content with less learned sermons if their Pastor could 
sympathise better with them in their business worries, and had 
enough all round knowledge to understand that an excess of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere of his church was not conducive to 
spiritual or physical welfare, and to know, too, by experience the 
value of self-reliance, so that instead of perpetually damning his 
hearers with a repetition of their sins (from many of which he is 
exempt by reason of his aloofness), he were to encourage them to 
believe in and make the best of themselves. He would be less 
addicted to the easy chair by the fire, and more given to visiting 
his flock in their homes, and he would have such a regard for the 
laws of health, believing that if the Creator had intended him to be 
all soul he would not have hampered him by a body to be kept in 
order, that he would give some time to fulfilling the primeval com- 
mand to toil by the sweat of his brow, and, as a consequence, be as 
fit on Monday after his Sunday’s labours, as the business man is 
expected to be every day of his strenuous week. In fact, he might 
do worse than study Chaucer’s poor Persoun, especially with regard. 
to his pastoral visiting— 

“Wyd was his parisch and houses far asonder 

But he ne lafte not for reyne ne thonder, 

In sickness ne in meschief to visite 

The ferrest in his parissche, moche and lite 

Upon his feet and in his hond a staf. 

This noble ensample unto his sheep he yaf 

That erst he wroughte, and after that he taughte.” 


ISABEL SMITH 








—— 


Jur. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE. 


The uses of electricity are multiplying so rapidly that books 
dealing with this subject soon become obsolete. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that a new edition of Messrs. H. T. Davidge and R. 
W. Hutchinson’s “Technical Electricity,”1 has already been found 
necessary. In this second edition, many additions have been made 
both to illustrations and text, with the result that this work con- 
tains as much information as any elementary text-book with which 
we are acquainted. The illustrations are clear and practical. 
Among the errors that will require correction in the next edition is 
the statement that shellac is extracted from the eggs of an insect. 
It is, in reality, an excretion from the body of an insect known as 
Tachardia lacca, the life history of which has been well described 
by Mr. E. P. Stebbing in Vol. I. of the “Indian Forest Records.” 

In June, 1908, a decree was issued in Belgium creating life- 
saving stations in colliery districts. Each mine or group of mines 
has to provide respiratory apparatus by means of which mine work- 
ings, full of irrespirable gases, can be penetrated. In order to test 
various forms of apparatus, and to provide a model establishment 
for mine owners the Belgian Government established a station at 
Frameries, which is probably the most fully equipped of its kind. 
A full account of the establishment and the apparatus which it con- 
tains, is given by Messrs. S. Stassart and J. Bolle, in “ Les Appareils 
Respiratoires “et le Station de Sauvetage de Frameries.”2 The 
work contains a complete account of the various methods now in 
use for enabling respiration to be carried on in atmospheres con- 
taminated with poisonous gases. Among the sources of oxygen 
that have been proposed, liquid air, compressed oxygen, and 
peroxide of potassium and sodium appear to be the most successful. 
The various forms of apparatus in use in different countries are 
described and illustrated, as are also the buildings and testing gal- 
leries at Frameries. The work will be found very useful by those 
who are studying this subject. 


1. “Technical Electricity,” by H. T. Davidge and R. W. Hutchinson, 
London : W. B. Clive, 1909, Second Edition. 

2. “Les Appareils Respiratoires et la Station de Sauvetage de Frameries,” 
par S. Stassart et J. Bolle, Brussels: L. Narcisse, 1909. 
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The first number of the Journal of the Cooper Re- 
search Laboratory? contains a record of much useful work 
carried out in the interests of agriculturists. Founded in 1902 
by Sir Richard Cooper, the Cooper Research Laboratory has since 
fully fulfilled its object, which is to solve some of the problems with 
which the agriculturist has to contend, and to keep him informed 
on all matters where biological or chemical science can offer him 
assistance. Among the more important memoirs in the present 
volume may be mentioned: “The Use of Lime in Agriculture,” 
and “The Life History and Habits of the Woolly Aphis,” both by 
W. E. Ccllinge. The latter plague, better known as the American 
apple blight, appears to be spreading throughout the country, and 
any remedial measures that can be found will be welcome to large 
numbers of fruit growers. It is true that blight resisting stocks 
have been found, and should be used in laying out new orchards ; 
but those trees that are already established are difficult to protect, 
and many of the washes and spraying solutions that have been 
proposed are more injurious to the trees than the parasites them- 
selves. Probably the best remedy will be found in the introduction 
of a natural enemy to the aphis, and the Board of Agriculture might 
well direct its investigations in this direction, which has led to such 
successful results in the United States. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Edwin Abbott is indefatigable in his critical exposition of 
the New Testament by the light of modern inquiry, and after his 
own broad yet eminently spiritual method of interpretation. His 
latest work, “ The Message of the Son of Man,”! is, in reality, only 
a kind of harbinger of a larger one, of which it is in part a précis, 
and in part an extract. The larger work, which he tells us is already 
in the press, will bear the title of “The Son of Man,” and will take 
rank as Part VIII. of the “Diatesserica.” One reason, he says: 


“for publishing the smaller work before the larger, is the hope 
that criticisms of the former may help the author to correct, in 


. The Journal of the Cooper Research Laboratory,” By W. E. Collinge, 


Berkhampstead, the Cooper Research Laboratory, 1909. 
1. ‘The Message of the Son of Man.”” By Edwin A. Abbott. London: 


A. & C. Black. 
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the latter, any inaccuracies and obscurities that may be detected 
in the exposition of his hypothesis, and to meet any unforseen 
objections that may be brought against the hypothesis as a 
whole.” 


We can here do little more than announce the publication and give 
a brief déscription of the work. The only criticism we venture to 
make is to suggest that, since the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment has been so drastically discredited, it is impossible to base 
upon the words of the New Testament any hypothesis, such as Dr. 
Abbott offers us. Could we rely upon either of the Gospels 
as giving the verba ipsissima of Jesus, or could we discover, in the 
mist of early Christian tradition, even some definite outlines of the 
personality of Jesus, then we might feel tolerably safe in building 
up a theory of the meaning and special application of the words and 
phrases ascribed to him. But as we cannot do so—at least, so our 
most advanced critics maintain—we are building in the clouds when 
we construct such ingenious theories as we have offered us here. 
All we can be certain about is that in the New Testament we have 
an absolutely uncritical medley of sayings and opinions, belonging 
to different tendencies and different periods. Dr. Abbott, however, 
is permeated with the New Testament, and has devoted much of 
his later life to its exposition. And he has persuaded himself that 
by careful research he can discover certain more or less obvious 
facts, some of which he gives us in this book. What did Jesus mean 
by speaking of Himself as “The Son of Man?” That expression— 


“never proceeds from a friend, never from an enemy, never 
from an evangelist or neutral relator, but practically always 
from our Lord Himself. This self-appellation is connected, 
sometimes with a claim to authority; sometimes with a recog- 
nition that the Claimant has been rejected; sometimes with 
predictions that He is destined to suffer and to die, and to be 
raised up; sometimes with descriptions of a future Coming in 
glory.” 
We have in Part I, “A Summary of the Evidence,” drawn from both 
the Old and the New Testaments; and in Part II, “A Harmony 
of the Facts.” An Appendix gives the Gospel passages illustrating 
the meaning of “The Son of Man,” set out in a harmonised form. 
Dr. Abbott aims at showing that a “sense of the unity between God 
and Man” underlies the appellation. 


“Believing . . . that Man .. . was designed in the image of 
God, Jesus was always looking back to that ‘image,’ that 
divine archetype, the Humanity of God. Believing also .. . 

that man . . . was passing through ages of development and 
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purification . . . in order that he might be conformed to the 
divine likeness, Jesus was always looking forward to that future 
conformation, that second Adam, who would redeem the failure 
of the first, and who would vindicate the Divinity of Man. This 
Humanity of God, and this Divinity of Man, Christians believe 
that Christ combined within Himself. If so, it was open to 
Him to call Himself either Son of God or Son of Man. Why 
choose the latter?” 


The answer to this question is, that— 
“It was not as a new teacher, nor as a new prophet, nor as the 
greatest of the Sons of Israel, nor as the Son of David, nor as 
the Son of God, that Jesus desired to be known when ‘He first 
came forth from the Jordan to preach good tidings to the 
world. . It was. . . as a new human being, the new Man, filled 
through and through with a new human spirit, which He felt 
Himself destined ultimately to infuse into the hearts of all the 
Sons of Man that were willing to receive it.” 

It is unnecessary to say that, apart from the author’s theories, the 

book contains a great deal of valuable textual criticism. 


We cordially welcome this revised edition of Mr. McCabe’s 
“Modern Rationalism,”? which is justly named on the cover, “A 
Handbook for Inquirers.” A sub-title indicates the period over 
which the discussion in the book ranges—‘‘A Sketch of the Progress 
of the Rationalistic Spirit in the Nineteenth Century.” The sub- 
ject is treated in half-a-dozen sections, named Rationalism in 
Theology, Biblical Criticism, Comparative Religion and Mythology, 
Rationalism and Philosophy, Religion and Science, Rationalism in 
Ethics and Constructive Rationalism. We know no other work, in 
handbook form, in which this important subject is treated so lucidly 
and so thoroughly, and by an author so completely master of his 
subject. In these two hundred pages, the “inquirer” will find 
enough to give him a clear and concise digest of one of the greatest 
issues of the present day. That the issue between modern rational- 
ism and dogmatism is indeed one of the greatest of our time, is 
distinctly shown in Mr. McCabe’s closing paragraph :— 


“The progress of the Rationalistic spirit must be estimated, 
not only by the novelty and solidity of its achievements, but 
also by the universality of its diffusion. The theories and dis- 
coveries we have summarised are not ‘idols of the den ’—they 
are the possession of all ranks of society. The evening paper, 
the Sunday paper, the myriads of leaflets and cheap publica- 


2. ‘* Modern Rationalism.’? By Joseph McCabe. Revised Edition. London; 
Watts & Co. 
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tions, and the voices of innumerable popular lectures, bear them 
incessantly to the labouring classes. The social and humani- 
tarian movements which the time-spirit has evoked are largely 
characterised by a purely secular character, which contrasts 
ominously with earlier movements, and which is anxiously de- 
precated by theologians. Literature is almost universally secu- 
laristic, and is very largely anti-dogmatic and anti-sacerdotal. 
Dogmatism is visibly decaying. The Church is appealing to 
zsthetic, or ethical, or humanitarian influences, and suffering an 
unrestrained license of thought in speculative regions. In 
fine, the progress of the Rationalistic spirit in the nineteenth 
century was indefinitely greater than during the eighteen cen- 
turies since the Galilean and his followers infused a new life 
into the Hebrew, Greek, and Egyptian versions of the primitive 
myths.” 


Mr. Hunt, whose brochure on “The Evolution of Faith,”3 was 
recently favourably noticed in these pages, has now sent out a 
rather larger brochure, entitled “The Rise and Destiny of Man 
according to the Teachings of Science.”8 In two sections on “The 
Old Faith,” and on “The New Truth,” the author gives a very able 
and interesting précis of the more salient features of religious be- 
lief, from the Babylonian epic of the creation, to the doctrine of 
evolution. In a third section, we have an anticipation of “The 
Future of Man.” He deals very judiciously with the several pro- 
blems that crop up in the course of his enquiry; and necessarily 
arrives at the conclusion that 


“the great mass of evidence that has been collected, dealing 
with the ascent of man, all goes to prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that man, both physically and psychically, must be re- 
garded as a product of the great evolutionary process.” There 
is no “impassable gulf separating him from his less highly 
endowed ancestors. The differences, great as they undoubtedly 
are, prove to be differences of degree only, not of kind.” But 
man “has raised himself to a pedestal far removed from his less 
highly endowed brethren. In the words of Professor Huxley, 
‘Man is from the apes, but not of them.’” 


As to the future, since man 


“ may no longer be regarded as the unique product of a definite 
creative act, it necessarily follows that our whole trend of 
thought in regard to him and his relation to the universe will 
be revolutionised. Man is essentially a creature of heredity 


3. ‘* The Rise and Destiny of Man, to the Teachings of Science.” By 
Edmond John Hunt, author of “ The Evsiation ¢ of Faith.”’ London : Watts & Co. 
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and environment, and the due realisation of this fact will tend 
to shed a fresh light on many of those social problems which, 
at the present juncture, loom so large on the horizon.” 


Though man’s past has been “ one long-drawn-out scene of suffer- 
ing,” looking towards the future man sees the first gleam of light 
heralding the time when, by power over 


“the laws of nature, he may yet rise to heights undreamed of. 
He cannot retrace his steps. . . . His only hope rests in ad- 
vance. Into his own hands has he taken the fulfilment of his 
destiny. The kingdom of man is come.” 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“Valuation, Its Nature and Laws; being an Introduction to 
the General Theory of Value,”! by Dr. Wilbur Marshall Urban, 
Professor of Philosophy, Trinity College, Hartford, is termed by its 
author a “dull book.” A dull book it certainly is not. Its 
phraseology alone is so technical that it demands the closest mental 
application of which we are capable, to obtain the author’s meaning. 
Whether this is inseparable from the subject we do not pretend to 
say. Frankly, the book is beyond our powers of criticism. To the 
philosopher saturated with all the philosophies, it may be quite 
plain sailing, but the general reader will find it beyond his under- 
standing. Personally, we should have thought the author’s ideas 
might have been expressed in simpler language, with equal pre- 
dision, but as we have said, it may be that the subject demands a 
more exact terminology. In his introduction the author gives a 
general outline of the scheme of the book, and his “point of view.” 
The first six chapters, beginning with “definition and analysis of 
the consciousness of value,” and culminating in the chapter on the 
general laws of valuation, seek to lay the foundations for an under- 
standing of the different types of value judgments, their implications 
and their limits. Chapters VII. to XIII. apply these results to a 
genetic and synthetic investigation of the consciousness of value, 
from its lowest to its highest levels. Finally, in Chapter XIV., an 


1. ‘ Valuation: Its Nature and Laws. Being an Introduction to the General 
Theory of Value.” By Wilbur Marshall Urban, Ph. D. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., Limited. New York; The Macmillan Co, 1909. 
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attempt is made to show the bearing of those results on what the 
author has ventured to call the axzological problem of valuation. 


Messrs. C. H. Chomley and R. L. Outhwaite have performed 
a task of immense public value in the production of “The Essential 
Reform: Land Values and Taxation, in Theory and Practice.”2 
Now that this reform has entered the arena of practical politics 
some simple guide to its theory and practice was imperatively de- 
manded. The principle of the taxation of site values is simple 
enough, but it is in its application to our complicated land system 
that the difficulty arises. The authors very wisely commence by 
dealing first with the ethics of taxation and discussing the justice 
or the reverse of our present methods of taxation. They next 
describe how the tax will increase wages and encourage industries. 
From Australasian precedents they show us the tax in actual opera- 
tion amongst our own kinsfolk. They recognise fully that although 
we owe our immense wealth to the practice of Free Trade, the latter 
has failed in the equitable distribution of such wealth, and they 
maintain that unless we are to fall victims to the fallacies of Protec- 
tion, we have no other alternative than the taxation of land vatues, 
which will not only produce sufficient revenue for the rising im- 
perial and municipal taxation, but will stimulate industry, and lead 
to a more equitable distribution of prosperity. Starvation in time 
of “over-production,” is, declare the authors, a phenomenon of civili- 
sation. Mr. Outhwaite makes a happy use of his experience gained 
in South Africa, by comparing the rights enjoyed by the Kaffir of 
access to the land, with the loss of this right of our peasantry. 
This little book is emphatically exactly what was wanted by the 
man in the street. Dealing with a difficult and highly complicated 
problem, it is written so simply and lucidly, and with such a wealth 
of apt illustration, that the simplest cannot fail to understand. 


An eminently useful little book is “The Nation’s Income; An 
Outline of National and Local Taxation,” by Messrs. F. W. Raffety 
and W. H. Cartwright Sharp, of the Eighty Club. Its object is to 
put before the reader “such first knowledge of the principles of taxa- 
tion in this country as may enable him to understand the nation’s 
accounts, and to judge political issues from that understanding.” It 
is, in fact, an elementary text-book on public finance, and will be 
found of great assistance to those engaged in discussing the many 
difficult questions which arise in the controversy now raging on the 
Budget. 


2. £* The Essential Reform : Land Values and Taxation in Theory and Practice.” 

By C, H. Chomley & R. L. Outhwaite. London: Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 1909. 

. The Nation’s Income. An Outline of National and Local Taxation.”” By 

R. W. ee W. H. Cartwright Sharp, M.A,, LL. B. Barristers at Law. Lon- 
don: Thomas Murby & Co. 
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Messrs. Watts and Co. have naturally included in their cheap 
reprints, “The Life of Thomas Paine,” by Mr. Moncure Daniel Con- 
way, and “A Selection from Paine’s Political Writings,”4 edited with 
a Foreword by Mrs. Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. No better manner 
of celebrating the centenary of the death of this great writer could 
be devised than the presentation in cheap form of his masterpieces. 


We have received the second number of Vol. XI. of the “Boletin 
de Instruccion Publica,”5 in which, inter alia, the proceedings of the 
Congress on Public Education, held in September last, are recorded. 
The other contents are of the usual varied and interesting nature- 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“Life of Friedrich List,”1 by Miss Margaret E. Hirst, should 
make the name of a great writer, who has been called “the Cobbett 
of Tariff Reform,” known beyond the comparatively small circle of 
political economists. Besides being a biography, the work contains 
a translation of the “Outlines of American Political Economy,” and 
other writings of List. It is the outcome of careful researches 
among the List papers at Reutlingen, Tiibingen, Stuttgart, etc. 
List, who was born in 17809, held the Chair of Administration and 
Politics at Tiibingen for two years (1817-1819), and, as his views 
gave umbrage to the government, was exiled, and took refuge in 
America, where he remained five years. In his days, Germany 
bristled with custom-houses; each petty state taxed each other’s 
products and manufactures. An ardent patriot, he wanted to em- 
brace the Low Countries and even Denmark in his Greater 
Germany. He also foresaw that “the birth of German nationality 
could only come by the help of Prussia.” His ideal was Free Trade, 
but he did not consider Germany was then ripe for it. “If I had 
been an Englishman,” said he, “I should have been a Free Trader.” 
He was an industrial protectionist, but refused protection to agri- 
culture. Owing to his opposition to the views of Adam Smith, he 


4. ‘The Life of Thomas Paine.’? By Moncure Daniel Conway. A selection of 
Paine’s Political Writings. Edited with a Foreword by Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. 
London: Watts & Co. 1909. 

5. ‘* Boletin de Instruccion Publica.’”? Organo de la Secretaria Oil Ramo. 
Tom. XI, Numbre 2. Mexico: Secretaria de Instruccion Publica, Bellas Artis. 1908. 

‘ . ** Life of Friedrich List,’? by Margaret E. Hirst. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co 
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became a mass of economic contradictions. The development of 
the railway system in Germany occupied much of his attention, but 
while his schemes dealt with millions, he remained to the end of 
his life a poor man, and at the age of fifty-seven, shot himself when 
staying, in broken health, at a small Tyrolese inn. Miss Hirst 
may be sincerely congratulated on the scholarly manner in which 
she has achieved a laborious task. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “Their Yesterday,"! Miss Beatrice Baskerville tells a story 
of high psychological interest, the scenes of which are laid partly 
in and about Dresden, partly in London. A Russian who has em- 
broiled himself with his Government bribes an apparently dying 
sculptor to assume his name, but a change of air restores the latter 
most unexpectedly to health. Foiled in his criminal intentions by 
the sculptor’s devoted friend, Wade, who is an English portrait 
painter, the Russian vows a cruel revenge, and strikes him through 
his wife. “ Their Yesterday” is an achievement which should place 
its author in the front rank of living novelists. 


“The Charlatans”? is a finished study of two cunning scoun- 
drels, who, under the tattered cloak of a Corybantic form of Chris- 
tianity, happily more common on the other side of the Atlantic 
than here, exploited society at large, while at the same time busily 
engaged in demonstrating the falsity of the old saying, that “there’s 
honour among thieves.” You may search in vain the list of sects 
for the “ Church of the Allied Souls,” which was represented by an 
architectural monstrosity in a dingy suburb. In this story, which 
contains many episodes of an exciting character, tragedy and 
comedy tread on each other’s heels, as is often the case in real life. 
Mr. Percy Shelley Bysshe is a genuine humourist in the wider, no 
less than the more restricted meaning of the term. He has also 
the faculty, possessed by Dickens and a few other authors, of coin- 
ing for his characters names that fit them like a glove. “The Char- 
latans” is a novel of considerable achievement, and its author is 


1. “Their Yesterday,” by Beatrice Baskerville. London: Everett and 
Company. 
2. “The Charlatans,” by Percy Shelley Bysshe. London: Everett and Co. 
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the scion of two ancient families which have each made its mark 
in the history and literature of England. 


In “La Voix de l’Oiseau,”3 by M. Henry Morane, an American 
philanthropist, whose identity is thinly disguised under the name 
of “Carnobie,” plays a leading and not unsympathetic part. After 
lavishing millions on public libraries, endowing scientific research 
on a regal scale, and purchasing for his country an art collection 
of European fame, he now determines to become the Maecenas of 
musicians and singers. Hitherto his mind had been so much ab- 
sorbed by materialism that it was almost impervious to the loftier 
emotions. A fair Amerteatne whose voice had thrilled Paris but a 
fortnight previously, together with some very plain speaking on the 
part of a bishop, wrought this marvellous change. The author is 
alive to the virtues and shortcomings inherent to the Latin and 
American temperaments, and sees, in the fusion of these opposing 
elements, a corrective to the defects in each. The love-story of 
Daisy and Georges finds its tragic solution in the earthquake at 
San Francisco. 


“Les Anxiétés de Thérése Lesieure’4 are revealed by M. 
Etienne Bricon, in an admirable series of letters instinct with the 
individuality of their respective writers. Mme. Lesieure, while 
envied for her wealth and beauty, is an object of pity to herself, 
because, for five years, she has been exiled from Paris to the hum- 
drum, if picturesque, town of Sens. Moreover, she has a husband 
who loves: her only less than her lover, his superior officer. In 
her perplexity, she confides her troubles to a former lover, an 
eminent psychological novelist, who himself is the victim of an 
actress whose infidelities are no secret to him or the world at large. 
jlt is not, perhaps, a very edifying story on the surface; but it is 
handled with such consummate delicacy that one’s sympathies are 
with the protagonists of this sordid drama. 


Mr. Benjamin Dumville gives two excellent reasons for pub- 
lishing “The Science of Speech: an Elementary Manual of English 
Phonetics for Teachers,” ®viz., (1) that no book previously published 
explains the elements with both thoroughness and clearness; (2) 
that few teachers have taken the trouble to master the elements 
themselves. Modern languages have long been so wretchedly 
taught in this country that Englishmen bear the unenviable dis- 


3- “La Voix de l’Oiseau,” par Henry Morane. Paris: Plon-Nourit et Cie. 

4. “Les Anxiétés de Thérése Lesieure,” par Etienne Bricon. Paris: 
Plon-Nourit et Cie. 

5. “The Science of Speech: an Elementary Manual of English Phonetics 
on Teachers,” by Benjamin Dumville, M.A.Lond., F.C.P. London: W. B. 
Clive. 
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tinction of being the worst linguists in Europe. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that phonetics should enter into the curriculum 
of all secondary schools, instead of their study being confined to a 
few isolated specialists. Professor Henry Sweet’s “Handbook of 
Phonetics” is of inestimable scientific value, but unfitted, by its 
academic style, for general purposes. Mr. Dumville, formerly 
Lecturer on French Phonetics to the London School Board, and at 
the present time Master of Method and Lecturer on Education at 
Manchester, has produced a work of practical utility to teachers 
and their pupils. With an entire absence of pedantry, he has 
treated a dry and difficult subject so clearly as to make it not only 
intelligible, but even attractive, to individuals of average ability. 


To the average man the short-story is identical with the novel- 
ette, and differs from the novel only in respect of length. _ But no 
view could well be more erroneous, as the following definition, given 
by Mr. J. Berg Esenwein, in “Writing the Short Story,”6 shows :— 
“A short story is a brief, imaginative narrative, unfolding a single 
predominating incident and a single chief character; it contains a 
plot, the details of which are so compressed, and the whole treat- 
ment so organised, as to produce a single impression. Guy de 
Maupassant had a Greek sense of form, a Latin power of construc- 
tion, and a French felicity of style. Hence each of his short stories 
is a masterpiece. Mr. Esenwein has done good service to tyros in 
this branch of literature by analysing “The Necklace,” which is 
admitted by all to be Maupassant’s finest example. An examin- 
ation paper follows nearly every chapter, and the author, who is 
editor of “Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine,” gives abundant prac- 
tical advice as to why manuscripts are rejected, etc. This is the 
most useful handbook on the subject that has yet appeared. 


POETRY. 


In “The Dawn and other Poems,”! by Mr. Douglas Carswell, 
the most noteworthy lyric is that “To Iolanthe.” For his title- 
poem the author has handled in blank-verse a weird subject, viz., 


6. “Writing the Short-Story,” by J. Berg Esenwein, A.M., Lit.D., New 
York City: Hinds, Noble and Eldredge. 

1. “The Dawn and Other Poems,” by Douglas Carswell. London: Arthur 
H. Stockwell. 
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the suicide of a Jew poet, soured into Socialism By hope too long 
deferred, at the very moment when success arrives. Mr. Carswell 
has studied Heine and the Elizabethan lyrists to good purpose. 
His sonnet on Heine is not only the best thing in his booklet, but 
the best that has yet been written on that theme. It is dithcuit 
to determine the author's views on religion, for in one poem he hurls 
the epithet “fool” at an Agnostic, in several poems he is frankly 
theistic, in “Creeds” he invokes Buddha, and in “The Eternal” he 
declares himself a Pantheist. In the event of this collection going 
into a second edition, “Amori” in the second stanza of “Creeds” 
should be altered into “Amari.” 


“World-Music and other Poems,”2 by Mr. Frederick J. Webb, 
form a small, miscellaneous, but decidedly interesting collection. 
In “The Lament of Pan,” “To Dionysos,” and “Hecuba,” the author 
has, however, treated classic themes in a wholly modern spirit. 
Although, for their musical quality, the palm must be assigned to 
the title-poem and “Autumn,” nevertheless the two sonnets entitled 
“New Birth” are at once the most ambitious and successful in the 
volume. The influence of Swinburne is discernible in the choice 
of words rather than that of metres. 


“Songs from Sky Meadows,”8 by Mr. Charles H. Crandall, are 
exactly what the sub-title states them to be, viz, “poems of nature 
and nature’s children.” There is a reminiscence of Swinburne in 
“Maying,” which opens thus :— 


“If June with May were maying, 

How fond would be his playing ;” 
but, in other respects, the collection is commendably free from 
conscious or unconscious plagiarisms. The introductory verses 
“To Poesy” are of a high level of excellence. “Sweetheart,” too, 
is as pretty as its name. We like the sonnet entitled “Love's 
Dissembling.” Mr. Crandall displays throughout a feeling for 
nature and an ear attuned to the harmonies of music. 


No thinking man will contest for a moment, the claims of 
scientific research on the benevolence of the wealthy, but they are 
not likely to be furthered by girding at the vulgarity and ostenta- 


2. ‘“World-Music and Other Poems,” by Frederick J. Webb. London: 
Arthur N. Stockwell. 

. “Songs from Sky Meadows,” by Charles H. Crandall. New York: 
The Outing Publishing Company. 
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tion of the mouveaux riches, as Mr. Francis Ram does in “Needy 
Science,”4 Here is an example of his doggerel :— 


“No, Mrs. Flazzard, sit ye down in that embellished room, 
And let us see how you compost with your expensive home.” 


“Elijah”5 is a poem in blank verse, with a few lyrical passages, 
and fills nearly ninety pages of a delicately bound little volume. 
We do not remember having met with the author’s name elsewhere. 
Much of the verse is good. The author has a vivid imagination, 
and a facile pen. There are many passages that deserve to be 
called brilliant; but the reader is too often pulled up sharply by 
such intolerable phrases as, “With one gazelline bound the sun was 
up”; “Poised upon aught of all the scene save him Tutorial” ; 
“Then let us hence, to circle asterite Eternity,” etc. The lyrical 
parts are, as a rule, inferior to the blank verse. No one, asking to 
be ranked as a poet, ought to allow such verse as the following to be 
printed in his name :— 


“ There is a land where trite reward 
Etiolates away,” etc. 
But a writer who can give us such passages as the following is 
capable of good work :— 


. . . -he flung his arms abroad, 
Great hairy arms on which the muscles rose 
Like knotted cords.” 


“My bride has been my mission ; I have made 
My toil my wife, and found her passing fair . . 
My thoughts shall be my sons; I gendered them, 
These are my sons, behold them! vigorous.” 


“His thoughts are all of Tyre, his mother Tyre, 
Tyre the magnificent, set jewel-wise, 
To clasp the azure mantle of the sea,” etc. 


Of “ Poems,”! by Dorothea Hollins, some have been reprinted 
from previous collections; others have appeared in The Nation, 
and elsewhere ; but all possess the qualities of high seriousness, 


4 “Needy Science,’”’ by Francis Ram. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 

5. ‘* Elijah: An Ascent.” A Poem in Three Parts. ByI. Pritchard. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 

1. Poems. Dorothea Hollins. London: Masters & Co. 
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artistic restraint and a deep religious spirit. “The Pilgrim’s 


Prayer,” which was inspired by a passage in Dante’s “ Purgatory,” 
contains some fine lines, of which the following are most note- 


worthy :— 
sad Age 

Looks back in mute despair to all it loved; 

Grows like a dream on wind-waved tapestry. 
Apart from the Sonnets, in which the author's genius best finds 
expression, we are inclined to give the highest place to “ Song of 
the Seventh Wayfarer,’ “Dieu le Veult,’ and “Socialism,” are 
sonnets in protestation against the rank selfishness of these times. 


Frangois Coppée died as recently as 1908, and yet might, so 
far as his fame goes, have been buried beneath the weight uf pon- 
derous biographies and innumerable obituary notices, had not his 
old friend, Professor Henri Schoen, who is a dramatic critic of the 
first rank, rescued him from oblivion by publishing “ Frangois 
Coppée: l’Homme et le Poéte.”2 Although a “ Parnassien,” in the 
studied perfection of his technique, Coppée was a modern in his 
realism, which was a realism charged with sentimentality, and, al- 
though taste in poetry changes with every generation among the 
cultured few, he will always remain /e podte préféré des petits et des 
déshérités, des vaincus et des résignés de la vie. Fame to nim 
meant very little. Thus, in his “ Désir de Gloire,” he can sing :— 

Mais, hélas! tout passe et tout lasse, 

Les meilleurs et les plus fameux, 

A dautres ont cédé la place, 

Et lon m’oubliera tout comme eux. 
Professor Schoen’s intimate acquaintance with the poet has enabled 
him to interpret his poems by the events of his life, and thus con- 
struct a spiritual biography of abiding interest. 


California has a literary record, of which she is deservedly 
proud. The earliest writings of Mark Twain and Bret Harte, 
Gertrude Atherton, and others, among novelists and poets, are 
closely associated with San Francisco. Mr. George Sterling, 
whose “ Testimony of the Suns,” is entering on its third edition 
has now produced a volume of verse, entitled, “A Wine of 
Wizardry and other Poems.”* The title-poem is inferior to “ The 


2. ‘* Francois Coppée: l’Homme et le Poéte.’”” Par Henri Schoen. Paris: 


Librairis Fischbacher. 
3. A Wine of Wizardry and other Poems. By George Sterling. San Francisco : 
A. M. Robertson. 
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Forest Mother,” “The Lover Waits,” and “ The dust dethroned,” 
“In Night in Heaven,” Mr. Sterling has found a haunting, if some- 
what prosodically irregular metre :— 


All the harps of heaven sang in a sudden twilight, 

And the souls gazed each on each in the ebbing of his radiance, 
Low throbbed the chords till their music was of memory 

And the home of their sorrow-time. 


Taken as a whole, the collection scarcely rises above the level 
of minor verse. 


CORRECTION. 
{The Article ‘‘ Priesthood of the Laity and Tolerance,” in the June Number, p. 680, 
lines 1g—20, should read— 


‘« In place of dogmatism, intolerance, exclusiveness. depreciation 
of others, pride, vain-glory, and uncharitableness, may it be 
our part to endeavour by our example and precept, to 
inculcate the view of Divine truth, &c,’’] 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 





